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CHAPTER I. 




THE NEW BOY. 

WINGING his cap by its elastic, with bound- 
ing steps, heightened colour, and smiling 
face, Willie Mordaunt entered his mother's 
presence one morning from schooL 

" mother, such a jolly thing has hap- 
pened! you'll never guess, so I'd better tell you straight 
off.^ 

" Certainly," said his mother, laughing, " I cannot 
guess if you tell me before I have time to do so." 

" You know that man who father said was ever so 

rich, who has taken Glen View, and keeps carriages, 

and horses, and engaged Dick Major for his groom ? " 

"That" gentleman?" suggested Mrs. Mordaunt. 

"I don't know how much of a gentleman he is," said 

Willie. " Our fellows say he isn't one at all: but that 
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doesn't matter ; he's ever so jolly, and his son George 
Tyrell is coming to our school. He's the nicest boy 
you ever saw, mother." 

"Nicer than my own dear Willie?" asked Mrs. 
Mordaunt. 

" That isn't what I mean, mother," said Willie. "He's 
ever so nice, at any rate, and has lots of money to 
spend, and a pony to ride, and he does just as he 
likes with all his things. He and I axe going to be 
friends." 

" How many hours have you known Master Tyrell, 
Willie ? " asked his mother. 

''Hours enough to know he's a first-rate feUow, 
mother." 

" A friend shouldn't be made with only a few hours' 
acquaintance," said Mrs. Mordaunt: "feel friendly to- 
wards aU your companions, dear chUd, tod make friends 
of those who prove worthy of your friendship." 

Willie smiled still, but did not answer. He thought 
his mother was over-cautious about everything, but he 
was too well trained to openly combat her opinion 
when so gravely expressed. 

"What does Eobin say?" asked Maud, Willie's 
sister, a gentle girl of fourteen, who, because of a weak 
ankle, was confined to the house, and studied with her 
mother every morning instead of going to schooL 

" Oh, Eobin?" said Willie. " Eobin may say and do 
what he likes. I can't go through life, you know, 
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Maud, with only one friend in the world, and that a 
poor boy like Eobin Sherwood. What could he do 
for me ? " 

" Are our friends to be measured in that way, my 
son ? '' asked Mrs. Mordaunt. '^ Yet Bobin is as good 
a friend, even from your own standpoint, as you can 
possibly have. You can never do so much for Eobin 
as he has done for you, and will do, if you retain his 
friendship." 

''I didn't want to talk about Bobin, mother. 
Robin's all very well in his way. But you should 
just see what a splendid boy George Tyrell is. I 
mean to bring him up here soon, if he'll condescend to 
come. Of course he isn't used to little rooms like ours, 
and old furniture and things;" and Willie glanced 
rather discontentedly around. "Everything at Glen 
View has been had spick and span new from a great 
furnishing house in London. Mr. Tyrell brought 
George in his dog-cart this morning to see the schooL 
Nearly all the boys hoped he'd like it well enough to 
come; and he says he does, and I think he took to me 
most of all. None of us thought he'd come to The 
Briers to school ; we thought he'd be too grand, and 
be sent to some college or place of that sort; so we're 
all the more pleased, you know, mother." 

" Yes, Willie. And when does he begin to study 
amongst you ? " 

" Next week, mother. I said I thought I'd go for 
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him perhaps on Monday morning. It's nicer to go 
into school with a boy who knows the place." 

" Will Eobin go, too, to Glen View ? " asked Maud, 
^ I thought you and Robin always went together to 
school, WiUie." 

" Then you just thought wrong," said Willie rather 
rudely. "I don't know why you keep on so about 
Robin." 

''That will do," said Mr& Mordaunt, smiling at 
both Maud and Willie. " Robin is the last to wish an 
unkind word to be said on his account." 

So Willie went out into his garden to work a while, 
till dinner was ready. It was a lovely spring day ; 
and the garden, bathed in sunshine, with the early 
flowers opening to the genial warmth, looked its best. 
It was an old-fashioned garden, with pleasant shady 
walks, and beautiful bushes, and some few fine trees 
in it. Willie and his sister had each of them a nice 
piece of groimd to cultivate, and hitherto this had been 
as great a delight to the boy as to Maud. But now 
the satisfaction he had felt about the new boy had a 
reaction of discontent. He wondered what George 
Tyrell would say to his little garden. Would he 
laugh at the idea of taking so much trouble about so 
small a place ? Willie had very ingeniously made his 
portion of land into a miniature garden, with paths, 
and borders, and beds, and a rockery, and little 
summer-house. It had been Maud's great delight to 
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make her dolls walk therein when she was younger 
and stronger than now ; and still when children came 
to spend an afternoon, it was an extreme pleasure to 
the little girls of the party to make Maud's dolls take 
an airing in Willie's pretty little garden. Now he 
called his work stupid and babyish, and tried to 
imagine how George Tyrell would regard it. 

He thought his mother and Maud had been very 
disagreeable about his new friend. He didn't see of what 
use women folks were, unless it were to sympathize 
with men and boys in all their concerns. It was all 
because of Robin. Bobin, if they kept on about him 
in this way, would soon be a perfect bore. Of course 
when he first went to school, and did not know the 
other f eUows, it had been very nice to have Robin as 
a companion; but his mother and Maud ought to know 
that Robin was really the shabbiest boy there. He 
didn't say Robin could help it. Everybody knew that 
his mother was only the widow of a curate, who had 
never earned much money, so couldn't leave much to 
his wife and child. But then he, Willie, must be 
allowed to judge as to who were his fittest companions, 
— a good sort of boy in a dreadfully threadbare suit of 
clothes, or a fine young gentleman in the best cloth 
that could be had for money, with a gold watch in 
his pocket, plenty of money in his purse, and articles 
of jewellery on his person. If George Tyrell became 
his friend, and he most fully intended he should do 
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SO, of course Bobin must be content with those little 
odds and ends of time and attention which Willie 
could spare from his much more important school- 
fellow. What splendid vistas opened before himl 
George, like Robin, was an only son, and no doubt he 
could do pretty much as he liked, — supposing he liked 
to invite his friend Willie very often to Glen View, 
to share his pony and the many amusements of that 
handsome residence. Could anything be better ? 

Next Monday Willie decided he had better not go 
for George ; and as the boys were in the playground, 
waiting for the school-beU to summon them within, 
George Tyrell, the new boy, rode up to the gate on his 
little jet-black pony, the groom walking by his side. 
His arrival was the signal for the scholars to gather 
around him — ^Willie Mordaunt at their head. The 
new boy was a fine well-grown lad of thirteen, with 
good features, dark hair, and a ruddy countenance, 
that would have been pleasant but for a proud, super- 
cilious stare, that seemed to imply he deemed himself 
better than boys in general. 

" Who'd like to have a ride on Black Diamond ? " 
he said as he dismounted. 

"Who wouldn't, you mean," said Willie. "What a 
regular little beauty he is ! " 

"Yes, he's a tidy little fellow," said George. "But 
if you had had as many ponies as I have had in my 
time, you wouldn't go wild over any of them. — ^If any 
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of you care to trot him up and down for ten minutes, 
you're welcome." 

Willie would much father that the invitation had 
been a personal one to himself; he hesitated a moment, 
and while he hesitated, the school-bell began to ring. 
There was no time for any one to ride now. George 
Tyrell, much to Willie's satisfaction, was put into the 
same class after a very short examination of his men- 
tal capabilities by the master. 

"I say, Mordaunt," said George, "do you know 
much ? " 

" Oh ! I'm not clever, if that's what you mean," 
replied Willie. " I know the ways of the school, 
though ; I've been here for years, you know." 

" No ; how should I know ? But you'll have to 
coach me a bit. I'm not going down from this class, 
and you'll have to keep me in it You and I must 
be friends, Willie." 

This was precisely what Willie most ardently wished, 
but the " coaching " puzzled him not a little. There 
was nothing of the kind allowed at The Briers. 
Mr. Mountstephen, the head master, was a man who 
had always made it his chief business to inspire his 
pupils with a genuine, honest love for study. If boys 
did not love study, at least he insisted that lessons 
should be conscientiously learned, and the moderate 
amount of work which he deemed essential should be 
fairly and personally achieved. He always declared 
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that for a boy to be helped by another was dishonesi 
He laughed at boys who sought help as mental in- 
valids needing crutches, and slyly acquiring them 
instead of openly acknowledging that they must have 
them. The tone of moral sentiment about ''cram- 
ming " and « cowshing '' was so pronounced and so un- 
sparing at The Briers, that WiUie felt it a difficult ta^k 
indeed which the new boy seemed to require of him. 

" I mean you to ride Black Diamond just when you 
want to," said George, bending over his sum. 

" You are kind," said Willie in a whisper, as he too 
bent his head oyer his slate. 

"How do you work this kind of stun in this 
school ? " said George. " You know every school has 
a different system. Change slates, will you ? nobody 
will see. You can rub out what I do to yours." 

Willie in another moment was working on the new 
boy's sum. It was perfectly easy to him, and he 
worked it through readily. Then there was another 
exchange of slates very quietly effected, and Willie 
did his own, while George copied figure after figure, 
line after line of Willie's figures, rubbing out each line 
of Willie's writing as he completed the copy. Then 
he carried it up to the master. 

" All your own work, Master Tyrell ? " said Mr. 
Mountstephen, watching the boy attentively, as he 
answered him. 

" Oh yes, sir," said George. 

(688) *^ 
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" I am glad to hear it. Now sit down by me, and 
work another of the same kind." 

The new boy took the sum and began to put down 
some figures rapidly; but he soon found himself puzzled, 
and when the time for arithmetic was up, his second 
sum was not worked. 

" How is this ? " asked Mr. Mountstephen, 

"I felt nervous, sir, being here beside you," said 
George. 

" Take care always to tell the truth, George Tyrell," 
said the master. " I don't expect my boys to be false 
to me. Now join the French class." 

The new boy felt just a little uncomfortable at the 
rebuke that had been given him. He did not pretend 
to know French, and took his first lesson in a lower 
class than that in which Willie Mordaunt was. When 
school was over, the boys rushed into the playground 
with shouts and laughter, and stayed there half an 
hour for play, if they wished to do so, before returning 
to their homes. But Black Diamond was soon brought 
to the gate by the groom, and again the boys gathered 
around to look at it. 

" Give us a ride," said several of the boys coaxingly 
to George Tyrell. 

"No," said he; "Willie Mordaunt shall have the 
first turn, and then I must go home to lunch." 

How proud Willie felt ! He had been a little 
miserable when Mr. Mountstephen kept George by his 

(688) 2 
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side, and afraid he should be found out in '' coaching/' 
but now he was triumphant. He jumped on the back 
of the beautiful little pony, and trotted off gaily, leav- 
ing his schooUellows in an admiring group at the gate. 
The motion was splendid ; riding was *' the best fun 
out," he decided, and worth anything. Only a few 
yards from The Briers he passed Robin, who smiled up 
at him brightly, and told him how glad he was to see 
him havmg a ride. 

Robin always hurried home after school in the 
morning. His mother was ailing, and the boy found 
he could often be of use to her, and that she looked 
forward very much to his return. He was as handy 
as a girl in many little domestic employments; he 
could " lay the doth," and, if need be, get their simple 
meals. Yet Robin was the last boy in the school 
whom any of the other boys would have accused of 
being a " Miss Molly." There was no better companion 
at sport, no more sturdy worker in school. 



CHAPTER 11. 



HERB RUDOLPH. 




|NE day in every week a voluntary teacher 
came to Mr. Monntstephen's school at The 
Briers, and gave to a daas a lesson in botany. 
Any boy who liked might join this class 5 
there was nothing extra to pay for the very 
best instruction possible in this particular science. To 
all the parents of the children this seemed a peculiar 
arrangement, until they understood the reason. The 
lesson was given by a gentleman in easy circumstances, 
whose love of botany was so great that it made him 
desire very much to implant the same love in the 
hearts of all the young people he knew. It was a real 
passion with Herr Budolph to make plants his study ; 
and it often led him into curious places and awkward 
predicaments. 

Herr Budolph was a German, and one of the most 
amiable and most excellent of men, though something 
of a character, too, in the estimation of his pupils at 
The Briers. But their love for him, though mingled 
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with some Bmall amount of awe, was only second to 
the love they bore their parents. Herr Rudolph 
possessed the true key to the hearts of others; he was 
eminently unselfish. The only times that his actions 
could in the least degree be deemed selfish were when 
he was engaged in an arduous pursuit for some flower, 
nettle, or herb ; but even then he rarely forgot the 
ruling principle of his almost blameless life. 

His pretty little house, about a mile away from The 
Briers, quite at the other end of the long principal 
street of the market town of Sellerby, bloomed out 
into a large greenhouse at the back, full of exquisite 
flowers of all kinds, a charming variety at all seasons 
reflecting both the taste and the goodness of its owner. 
For none ever begged flowers in vain from Herr 
Eudolph ; he was so delighted, he said, to foster such 
a pure and innocent taste as the love of flowers. 
Since his arrival at Sellerby, now many years ago, 
before either Willie or his sister Maud could remember, 
he had revived in the little town the old English 
custom of keeping May-day with various floral festivi- 
ties. He was at the head of a band of merry boys 
and girls, who went out into the lanes and woods in 
the early morning to gather boughs of hawthorn. With 
these boughs the lads, under his direction, fashioned a 
little bower for the Queen of the May. The Queen 
of the May was chosen for her good temper as well 
as for her beauty, from the very little girls, who 
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enjoyed the honour and the fun amazingly. Herr 
Budolph instructed the children to make crown and 
sceptre, and chaplets of flowers for the queen and her 
court; and the offerings made to the little lady by her 
well-to-do visitors formed a fund which was expended 
in a simple feast, to which the aged poor of Sellerby 
were invited, and waited on by the children. 

If May-day itself proved imfortunately wet, the 
first fine day in the month was substituted. The 
procession of garlands that took place in the afternoon, 
directly the coronation was over, when the queen and 
court walked, preceded and followed by older children 
bearing beautiful garlands, was really a very pretty 
sight. Annually, to make it a success, Herr Kudolph 
stripped his greenhouse of its treasures, unwUling to 
disappoint any of the children, who came to him and 
begged for flowers to make their garlands specially 
beautifuL 

Herr Rudolph was, as we have said, one of the 
most unselflsh of men ; but he was patient of the sin 
of selfishness in others. He had not been happy in 
his home life. His wife had been a proud, imperious 
woman, who could not sympathize with his scientific 
pursuits and simple tastes ; and though she was now 
dead, she had left a son who was a continual trouble 
to his father. Proud as his mother had been before 
him, he altogether refused to live with Herr Rudolph, 
but did not hesitate to load him with the expenses of 
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an idle, dissipated young man. Tet no one ever heard 
Herr Rudolph complain of his load of sorrow ; and in 
the society of the many children in Sellerby who 
dearly loved their eccentric friend, and in his botanical 
researches, he certainly was not unhappy. " My boy 
will repent — surely some day he will repent." This 
was what he not imfrequently said to Dr. Mordaunt, 
Willie's father, if any allusion was made to his son's 
base ingratitude and wicked folly. 

George Tyrell and Willie Mordaunt were walking 
up and down the playground in very friendly chat on 
the Wednesday afternoon just before school-time, when 
Herr Rudolph entered it, to cross through it on his 
way to The Briers. George had not yet seen Herr 
Rudolph; and when the tall thin man with a stoop in 
his shoulders, wearing a long drab coat that fitted him 
very inaccurately, and with spectacles over his near- 
sighted eyes, came into the playgroimd, he exclaimed 
rudely, — 

" Hallo ! here's a guy ; who's this old customer, 
Willie ? " 

There were kindnesses without number that Willie 
had received from Herr Rudolph that should have 
made him check George Tyrell ; but the botanist was 
not at this moment to be put into the scale with his 
wealthy young companion, so he laughed at the words 
of the new boy, and said, " I suppose he does look a 
guy to you, George: he comes here to teach us botany ;" 
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and he turned with his friend, so that they might 
avoid speaking to Herr Budolph. He trusted to the 
German's near-sightedness not to detect him in this 
rudeness, with which, as he well knew, his parents 
would have been justly displeased. Whether Herr 
Budolph saw the boys at all was not evident. He went 
across to Eobin, who was reading Sir Walter Scott's 
** Lord of the Isles," and began talking to him. Then 
Willie began to feel as if he had been neglected. Till 
now it had been his ambition to be a favourite with 
Herr Budolph, and he had really made some little 
progress in botany to please him. Now he found the 
difficulty of cultivating his new friend and fulfilling 
his old purposes at the same time. 

"I never saw such a guy in all my days," said 
George. "What sort of stuff is botany? you said 
botany, didn't you ? " 

" Yes," said Willie ; " Herr Budolph is one of the 
first botanists in the world. It means the history of 
plants, you know." 

"That's good," said George, laughing ironically. 
" How can plants have a history ? A plant's a plant, 
and there's an end of it" 

" You know more than that, George," said Willie ; 
"you are only pretending. A plant has more parts 
than I could tell you. You know, just from looking at 
it, that it has root, and stem, and leaves, and blossom, 
and seed." 
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" I never thought of it before," said George. " Is 
that old fellow awfully strict with you ? " 

"Oh no! he isn't a bad sort," said Willie; "and 
you'd better learn, because I'm in the botany class, 
and we can keep together." 

" Is it an* extra?" said George; " I don't care enough 
about it to pay much, or if I should have to learn a 
lot more rubbish." 

"There is nothing to pay," said Willie; "Herr 
Budolph teaches us for the love of it, and he doesn't 
give very hard lessons. Sometimes he takes us out 
walks with him to find specimens of plants, and that's 
good fun, you know." 

"I don't know about going out with him," said 
George, looking at his clothes ; " he looks awful seedy, 
poor old chap ! " 

" Oh, he isn't poor at all ! " said Willie ; " he has 
plenty to live on." 

" Then why doesn't he dress better ? I thought he 
was a beggar." 

Willie coloured, and George continued, — 

" How can you know a gentleman unless he dresses 
wiell ? If a man or a boy either is well off, he should 
dress well. Meanly-dressed fellows I always take to 
be cads or loafers." 

"You know a gentleman when he speaks," said 
WiUie. 

" Yes," said George ; " but if he don't speak ?" 
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Mr. Mountstephen came to the new boy as he entered 
the schoohoom, and inquired if George would like to 
join the botany class, which his friend Herr Rudolph 
held weekly at The Briers. 

" It is a benefit, Master Tyrell, which you receive 
freely from my friend ; and I hope you wiU show 
him, if you join his class, that you prize the oppor- 
tunity he gives you of becoming acquainted with so 
interesting a science." 

" ril join, sir," said George. 

"Very well. — ^Willie, introduce Master Tyrell to 
Herr Rudolph," said Mr. Mountstephen, 

This was precisely what Willie desired to do. He 
liked all the boys to see and Herr Rudolph to under- 
stand that this rich yoimg gentleman was his friend. 
He went up to the great botanist, " Herr Rudolph, 
this is Master George Tyrell ; he wishes to join your 
class." 

"And who is Master Tyrell, WilKe?" said the 
German. Some of the boys could not repress a smile. 

" I thought everybody knew," said Willie : " he is 
the son of Mr. Tyrell of Glen View." 

" Exactly, Willie ; I might have known, if I had 
thought more about it," said Herr Rudolph politely, 
as he shook hands with the new-comer. " I am glad 
to find you have a taste for botany, Master Tyrell; 
have you made it your study at all ? " The grave 
kind eyes scanned the lad anxiously as he spoke. 
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''No, sir, I don't know anything about botany,** 
said George ; " but I thought I might as well learn." 

This careless answer was not encouraging. But Herr 
Rudolph, with the true zeal of a really earnest man 
who has devoted himself to any special branch of 
science, was continually hoping that some one amongst 
his scholars might develop the love for botany which 
he himself felt to so great a degree. On this par- 
ticular spring day, bright and beautiful, he and his 
boys soon started off in search of a very small 
specimen of fern. His lesson would be given conver- 
sationally in the midst of their wanderings. But the 
expedition was to have an interruption of which none 
of them dreamed. Herr Budolph was a thorough 
German in his love of smoking, though he never 
smoked in the company of the boys, being then much 
too busy in his quest of plants or in describing their 
history and construction and uses. 

Leaving The Briers behind them, they struck 
across the high-road, plunged into some lanes for a 
mile or two, after which their path led them to skirt 
a piece of moorland, on the other side of which lay 
the copse where the fern was to be f oimd. Con- 
tinually during their walk Herr Rudolph descanted 
eloquently to the group of boys who gathered around 
him on the specimens which they brought to him in 
their progress. He questioned their own knowledge 
and tested it individually, so that his class never 
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returned without feeling their actual acquaintance 
with the subject in hand very much increased. 

" Now, then, off with you, boys ; which will reach 
the copse first ? " said Herr Eudolph, as they walked 
on the breezy moorland ; and they started off Some 
of them looking back as they reached it, were startled 
to behold Herr Eudolph stooping over something on 
the short grass of the moorland, while smoke and 
then flames burst from his pocket ! 

" Herr Eudolph on fire ! " This was Eobin's first 
dreadful thought, and he started off at full speed, 
followed directly by one or two others, and gradually 
by the whole class. But Eobin ran fastest in his 
terror, and shouted as he ran, "Fire! firel" Unfor- 
tunately Herr Eudolph was deaf. He was therefore 
utterly at a loss to understand why the boys were 
coming towards him with such troubled faces, and 
feared that one of their number must have met with 
some accident. He motioned to them to return, and 
advanced towards them smoking in a very unpre- 
cedented and, to the boys, alarming manner. They 
pointed to his coat pocket, but he could not under- 
stand their signs, and only when Eobin, panting for 
breath, reached him, and managed to shout, "Herr 
Eudolph, you are on fire!" did the good botanist 
realize the danger of his position. Eobin, at great 
risk to his own hands, tore off the burning pocket, 
while Herr Eudolph nervously tried to extricate 
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himself altogether from the now flaming coat. 
He was out of it at last, and the boys stamped the 
fire out as the garment lay on the soft springy 
turf. 

" I'll run back and fetch another coat for you, sir," 
said Bobin, 

" But, my dear boy, where are the treasures in my 
pockets?" said the disconsolate Herr Rudolph, looking 
aghast indeed, as they held up the disfigured coat. 
" The doth is no matter at all, but the rare species of 
trifolium that I was examining when you shouted to 
me, what have you done with that ? " 

" I don't at all know, Herr Eudolph," said Robin, 
with tears in his eyes, for his hands smarted from the 
burns they had received ; " but I know it is a good 
thing we have saved you;" and he ran off in the 
direction of Sellerby. 

" You had better not put matches in your pocket 
again, I should think," said George Tyrell laughing. 
The whole scene had been a good joke to him. 



CHAPTEK III. 



GLEN VIEW. 




LEN VIEW was a handsome residence about 
half a mile out of the town of Sellerby. 
It was a modem mansion^ situated on 
rising ground, with an extensive view of 
the town itself, and a distant peep at the 
sea. The lawn around the house, the beautiful 
shrubberies and flower-gardens, kitchen-garden and 
orchard, a^d a few fieli whii affordel pasturage 
for two or three cows, made a very complete and 
convenient property. The whole of this Mr. 
Tyrell, George's father, had purchased. There were 
various rumours as to how Mr. Tyrell had made his 
money so swiftly, for it was his boast that he had 
achieved his own fortune. Some said he had been 
a publican, others a pawnbroker; but he himself 
never alluded to the particular industry which 
had enriched him. It was evident that he was 
not a man of much culture or of refined tastes; 
but he gave freely to the charities of Sellerby, and 
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became, in a certain sense, very popular in the little 
town, 

Willie and George became fast friends. George 
very seldom came to the doctor's house, but Willie 
very often went to Glen View. George told his 
friend that his mother and father were good sort of 
people, but " dreadfully slow ; " and Willie began to 
believe that it was so, and to like Glen View very 
much better than his own home. There were 
certainly a great many attractions for a boy at the 
fine mansion. The horses, the pony, the dogs, the 
birds in the aviary, the greenhouses, all suited Willie's 
tastes. Then for amusements, there was the fine 
billiard-room, in which the boys had many games, 
and lawn-tennis, and croquet, and football, and 
cricket. George had also his own room, with a 
carpenter's lathe set up in it, and a book-case full of 
story books, tales of wild adventure and romance, 
such as proved very attractive to his young visitor. 

All this time Willie did not trouble himself at all 
about Robin, or if conscience told him he was false to 
his old friend, he gave conscience a talking-to. Boys 
must make new friendships, especially such as are 
likely to be of advantage to them in every way in 
their future life. A rich young gentleman who lives 
in a beautiful house, with every advantage to offer 
you in his companionship, is not to be neglected, 
especially when he is so generous with everything as 
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George TyrelL Poor boys like Eobin must take what 
they can get, and when they can get it, and be thankfuL 

Yet sometimes George's manners or words, which 
were not always refined or polite, just a little annoyed 
Willie, and then he would think of Eobin with some 
regret. But a ride on Black Diamond, a game at 
bagateUe or billiards, or an hour in the greenhouses 
of Glen View soon dissipated such feelings on his part. 

One day at Whitsimtide, when Mr. Moimtstephen's 
boys had a holiday, Willie was at Glen View with 
George. The conversation at dinner-time turned on 
the boy's future. 

"Are you to be a Dr. Sawbones like your father, 
Willie ? " asked George. 

" George, you are rude," said his eldest sister, who 
kept her father's house. Miss Tyrell was a very 
showily dressed young lady, of rather handsome 
appearance, with much good nature, and Willie 
admired * her very much. George had two other 
sisters, between her and himself in age. They were 
away at a boarding-school, and Willie had not yet 
seen them. 

"Master Mordaimt has too much spirit to be a 
doctor," said Mr. Tyrell. " The army or the navy is 
tte right career for boys of spirit. Hke our Gelrge 
and Master Willie here." 

" I'm going to be a cavalry officer," said George, in 
his usual boasting style. "I mean to have a coal- 
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black horse, and call him Black Diamond, after that 
poor little brute. He shall be the crack horse in the 
regiment, if not in the service, and I'll be the cradc 
ofiBcer." 

Mr. Tyrell laughed heartily. " All that will take 
money, young man," he said; "where's the money 
to come from ? " 

" You, father," replied his son, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

" Tou must think I am made of money," said Mr. 
Tyrell, still laughing. 

"I hope you are, and I believe you are, almost," 
answered George ; " and I am glad of it. What's the 
use of a father without money ? " 

" Hear him. Master Mordaunt, hear him!" ejaculated 
Mr. Tyrell, as if it were a very good joke : " what's 
the use of a father without money ! Oh, the young 
sinner." And Mr. Tyrell laughed till he was quite 
red in the face, and George and Willie and Miss 
Tyrell laughed sympathetically. 

" Yes, father," said George ; " you shall supply the 
money and I'll play the gentleman. — ^And you had 
better get a commission too, Willie, and serve in my 
regiment. I could put you up to a thing or two, and 
a rich friend is always useful." 

"Would you like to be in the army, Willie?" asked 
Miss Tyrell. 

"I think I should. But I don't think my father 
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and mother would like it for me," he answered. 
" Oh ! I daresay they wouldn't mind. Every mother 
is proud to see her son look well in the handsome 
dress of a cavalry officer," said the young lady. 

"And it's such a jolly, easy, lazy Ufe," continued 
George Tyrell. " There's nothing to do half your time, 
except drill the fellows under you a bit." 

" But if war came ? " said Willie ; " then you must 
fight, and you may be killed." 

'' Oh ! I thought you had more spirit, Willie. Very 
few get killed, really, you know, — only one here and 
there." 

Willie thought he might chance to be the one 
" here " or " there," but he did not like to say so ; 
and his friend continued, "I vote we'll settle to be 
officers in the dragoons ; it soimds well." 

That evening a few friends of Miss Tyrell's came, 
and they had -a set game of billiards. 

"Have you got any money?" said George to Willie. 

"I've a shilling or two," said Willie, wondering why 
he was asked. 

"Fork it out then, and if you've not enough I'll 
lend you some. We always stake a little at billiards 
when we play regularly, like we're going to do now." 

" I don't think I'd better play, then," said Willie. 

" Afraid of father and mother?" said George, staring 
at him rather disdainfully. " I won't peach, Willie ; 
and if you've any scruples, I'll lend you some of my 

(688) 3 
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money. Come, don't be a goose — you shan't risk your 
own, only mine ; and if our side gains, the winnings 
shall be mine, not yours. You merely do the mechan- 
ical part of the playing, as you do at other times. Will 
that suit you ? " 

Willie didn't think it was quite right for him to 
gamble even by proxy, but the sophistry puzzled him, 
and he yielded. Playing for money had always been 
tabooed at his home and at the other houses where 
he had hitherto visited, so that Willie now for the 
first time experienced the excitement, even though 
only for his friend, of risking money on chauce. And 
the chance was in his favour. George was not at all 
sorry to see the money he had lent Willie to play 
with increase in amount. Strangely enough, what he 
had himself staked went, while Willie's grew as if by 
magic 

The temptation to play with his own money grew 
stronger aud stronger. 

The billiard-room at Glen View was a fine place, 
lofty and well lighted. A gay, cheerful little party 
were assembled there. Some one proposed that the 
amount of the stakes i^ould be increased on the second 
game, and all agreed to the suggestion. (Jeorge came 
round to Willie, and whispered that he would lend 
him the additional amount. But Willie had no wish 
for this. He would risk his own money with George's, 
and share the gain or loss. 
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" All right," said George, smiling. " I thought you 
would soon like it, Willie." 

At the end of the play, when the little party went 
to the dining-room for supper, Willie found himself 
the possessor of half a sovereign, instead of the five 
shillings and sixpence with which he had begun to 
play. It seemed a nice easy way of getting money. 
He was to stay the night at Glen View, and as he 
went to bed he was thinking of the new bat to which 
he would treat himself. It was very jolly to have all 
that money. But when Willie knelt to pray, as his 
mother had taught him to do, his heart was not quite 
happy. Conscience asked him whose money it was, 
and whether he had earned it honestly. When he 
rose from his knees and got into bed, George, whose 
room he shared for the night, enquired of him, in 
apparent astonishment, if he were such a baby still 
as to say his prayers. 

" I never did it at all," said. George, " and I don't 
know that I'm so very much worse than my neigh- 
bours." 

" There's no harm in it, at any rate," said Willie ; 
"and if it pleases anybody, you may as well do it. 
My mother wouldn't like me to give it up." 

"Oh no, there's no harm, only it's awfully child- 
ish," said George, rather contemptuously; and then 
they talked about other matters. 

After breakfast the next morning, Willie went 
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home. What a poor place home seemed by com- 
parison with Glen View ! The well-worn carpets, the 
faded curtains, all looked shabby to the eyes that 
were dazzled by the gaudy splendour of Mr. Tyrell's 
mansion. Yet there waa an air of comfort and refine- 
ment in the doctor's house that Glen View utterly 
lacked, could Willie have had the sense to perceive it. 
Mr. Mordaunt was not rich, though in easy circum- 
stances. He had a very large practice ; but he was 
one of those doctors who use their talents for their 
poorer neighbours to a great extent gratuitously. 
Where he found nourishing food as needful as his 
medicine, the means to provide it, or the very food 
itself, accompanied the medicine. Dr. Mordaunt's repu- 
tation in Sellerby was something to be prized, for it 
had been fairly and honestly won. Everybody loved 
him; for there were few, indeed, who had not cause to 
be grateful to him, either on their own account or on 
that of some friend. 

And his personal appearance was an admirable 
index to his character — a fair, well-built man, ot 
excellent proportions, with a genial face, bright, laugh- 
ing blue eyes, a smiling mouth, and a racy, playful 
tongue. Perhaps no man in Sellerby could give re- 
proof more pleasantly ; and he not unfrequently found 
reproof needed in regard to the management of the 
sick and their surroundings. Some people said it was 
as good as a medicine to have Dr. Mordaimt enter 
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the invalid's room, there was so much sunshine about 
him. 

"Well, my son," he said to Willie that day at 
dinner, « what sort of a time have you had with your 
grand friends at Glen View ? " 

"A very nice time indeed," said Willie. "It is 
such a splendid place. I wonder you don't call and 
see them, papa." 

" I will, my son, and thank them for their kind- 
ness to you, when I can find time. Has mamma told you 
that we have a letter from Fred ? His ship touched 
at San Francisco, and he took the opportunity to 
write. He is doing well, and I think and hope 
working well. His captain has sent a message by 
him to tell us he is very well pleased so far. Noth- 
ing can give mamma and me more pleasure than for 
our children to act rightly." 

« I am glad Fred is all right," said Willie. Fred 
was his elder brother — older than Maud — and now 
away on board a merchantman for his first cruise, to 
be bound apprentice, if he found he liked the sea as 
much as he expected to do. " Speaking about him, 
papa," Willie added, " reminds me that yesterday we 
— George and I — ^were talking about our future. 
Mr. Tyrell began it, by asking whether I was going 
to be a doctor like you." 

" And what did you answer?" asked Mrs. Mordaunt, 
looking at her boy rather eagerly and anxiously. 
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" I could not say I wanted to be a doctor, mamma ; 
because I don't." 

"No?" queried Maud. "Why ever not, Willie? 
How could you be anything better ? and then you 
would help papa when he gets older." 

"Time enough yet, Maud," said Dr. Mordaunt, 
smiling, " for Willie to change his mind." 

" George Tyrell and I both think we should like to 
be cavalry officers, papa." 

" Cavalry officers ! what possesses the boys ? " said 
Dr. Mordaunt, half smiling, half annoyed. " What 
good is it to live at all, if you can't make a better use 
of your life than to kill your neighbours ? I'd rather 
kill myself than them if it came to a decision between 
the two." 

"I didn't know you felt like that, papa," said 
Willie. "When there's war against us, somebody 
must fight; and soldiers keep off war. The enemy 
doesn't come, because he knows we should beat him." 

" So we set up our armies, do we, to make people 
think about war, and then decide not to fight ! My 
dear boy, I never want to see either of my sons a 
butcher of men." 

"Oh, papa, that is too bad," said Willie indig- 
nantly. " I did not know you were a member of the 
Peace Society." 

" There are several things you have to learn, Willie," 
said his father, with a shrewd smile ; " and perhaps it 
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is as well you should now understand that if I con- 
tinue to feel upon this subject as I now feel, I could 
never sanction your being a cavalry officer. You 
think of the show and the finery, my son ; — there are 
wounds, and blood-stained raimenir, and many hard- 
ships connected with a soldier's career." 

"George Tyrell is going to be an officer in the 
dragoons," said Willie, proud of his friend's choice. 
'' He intends to have a fine black horse as his charger, 
and will call it Black Diamond, after his dear little 
pony." 

" Arrangements have been made in good time," said 
Dr. Mordaunt. " When does he enter the service ? '* 

" Papa, you are laughing at me," said Willie. 

"Willie," said the doctor, with his sweet smile and 
in his gentlest tone, as he looked lovingly at him, 
"when you were a very little fellow, two or three 
years old perhaps, you were tumbling about the floor 
in this room hunting sunbeams. I thought it was a 
very pretty employment for my baby boy, and I 
think so still ; but don't let the outside brightness of 
anything satisfy you, unless, like the sunbeams, it has 
a pure source, Godward. Another day, when I had 
you on my knee, I showed you various coins, and, 
like many another child before you, you preferred a 
new penny to an old sixpence. Remember, dear boy, 
the old proverb, ' All is not gold that glitters.' A 
friend in a shabby coat may be as well worth culti- 
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vating as one in finest raiment I must speat plainly, 
my son. I should have preferred your remaining true 
to Bobin, even if you made a new friend of Gteorge 
TyreU." 

" I suppose Robin has been complaining; — it's dread- 
fully mean if he has," said Willie. 

*' It was your mother who complained, not Robin ; 
and you never knew your mother unjust, Willie," said 
Dr. Mordaunt gravely. 

" If you don't choose that I should have one of the 
best boys in the world for my friend, you had better 
say so, papa," said Willie crossly. 

" Indeed, my son, the best boys in the world are 
precisely those I would choose for your friends," replied 
his father. " You need not feel so proud that you 
cannot accept a word of caution. We all have to 
learn lessons by experience, and sometimes the learn- 
ing is very painful. I had a wish to spare you 
possible pain." 

Willie made no answer, and presently went out of 
the room. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 




I HE half-sovereign in Willie's pocket seemed to 
burn a hole there, he was so eager yet so 
afraid to spend it. Dr. Mordaimt supplied 
his children's wants liberally, yet no waste 
nor extravagance was allowed to them. 
Willie was never without a trifle of money, unless 
through his own folly in lavish expenditure; but 
neither was he allowed to spend any very large sums 
without the knowledge of his parents. There were, 
at this moment, several things for which he was very 
anxious ; yet the purchase of them would, he feared, 
excite his mother's remark, and perhaps his father's, 
and nothing, he was very sure, would escape Maud. 
One of the coveted articles was the bat, of which he 
had first thought ; another was a silver chain for his 
watch. George Tyrell had one, and he felt he should 
like to have one also. Yet another was a smart cane; 
George Tyrell had one of these, and he wished to pur- 
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chase a similar article. Ten shillings, he thought, 
would get them ; but even if he bought them, he 
decided that he coidd not at once display them. He 
must keep two of them in abeyance, till the third had 
ceased to excite interest, and so on with the second. 
He was quite determined not to let his parents know 
about the money. He had almost persuaded conscience 
to go to sleep on the subject, and assured himself that 
it was quite a common case and one which needed no 
apology ; yet he felt sure that his parents were too 
squeamish to like anything of the kind. He would 
be careful that he would not win any more money in 
that way ; but he would enjoy what he had won. It 
would be foolish, indeed, to throw away half a sover- 
eign, and part of it had been his own all along. 

Willie's thirteenth birthday was drawing near, and 
Mrs. Mordaunt and Maud were busy planning pleasant 
surprises for him. Maud was braiding a pair of cloth 
slippers for him, and worked diligently at them, as 
she lay upon her sofa, during the hours that he was 
at school ; while her mother read to her some inter- 
estiog history or other book that would improve her 
mind. 

"What do you mean to give Willie, mamma?" 
asked Maud one day. 

" What do you think he would like best, Maud ? *' 

"I don't think there is anything he would like 
quite so well, mamma, as a silver watch-guard. You 
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know George Tyrell has one, and anything that George 
has Willie is sure to admire just now, he does think 
so much of his new friend." 

* Mrs. Mordaunt smiled. " I must look into Mr. 
Pyne's window when I go out again, and see what I 
can find," she said. 

'' Do get a nice handsome pattern, mamma ; it will 
last him so many years, if it is really a good one. 
Dear Willie, I like him to have good things ; he is 
really very careful for a boy of his age, you know, 
mamma." 

" Yes, I don't complain of his carelessness," said 
Willie's mother. 

" Of course," continued Maud, " papa will give him 
the bat : these will be just the very things he wants. 
I am sure it will be quite a happy birthday. You 
will have a little birthday-party for him, mamma ? " 

" Certainly, if he wishes it." 

" I wish I weren't such a poor stupid sort of girl, 
and could rim about and do things for you all," said 
Maud with a sigh, " and romp and play with the boys 
as I used to, and make it a thoroughly good time for 
them." 

" Dear Maud, it has been such a comfort to both 
your papa and myself to find how patiently you have 
been able to bear your illness. We can do other 
things for people besides jumping about for them." 

Maud laughed at her mother's playful words. " We 
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shall have the party, mamma. Don't you think we 
might ask Miss Tyrell and her sisters as well as 
George ? I suppose they will be home by that time — 
they have been kind to Willie at Glen View. And of 
course Kobin and Mrs. Sherwood will come, and Herr 
Rudolph, and some more of the boys." 

"I don't expect Willie will wish his party to 
include the elder folks, Maud." 

« He used to have them, mamma." 

" But Willie has rather different notions in his dear 
young head just now. We need not trouble about 
this. All our lives are subject to certain phases and 
changes which we cannot quite account for, even to 
ourselves. What we have to see to is that we do 
rightly amidst them all." 

" Mamma, I don't think it would be right not to 
ask Mrs. Sherwood and Hckt Rudolph." 

"They shall come to your birthday-party in the 
autumn, Maud, if they don't to Willie's." 

" Of course ; mine would not seem complete to me 
without them." 

Willie haunted the shop of Mr. Pyne the jeweller, 
in Sellerby High Street, almost daily. Gentlemen's 
guards in silver were displayed there at various prices, 
and he found it difficult to choose one. Those he 
liked best were too expensive for him to buy also the 
bat and the cane out of his ten shillings. The bat he 
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must have, and at once. The cricketing season had 
begun long since, and he felt the need of it continu- 
ally. At length, however, he decided to purchase a 
chain that would cost rather more than he could 
afford to pay if he reserved the price of his bat ; but 
Mr. Pyne would not mind that ; he would owe him 
two shillings until his monthly allowance, of exactly 
that amount, was due. 

Mr. Pyne was a good-tempered, easy old man, and 
made no objection whatever to the boy's proposal. 
The chain at nine shillings was handed to Willie for 
his seven shillings of ready money, and the two addi- 
tional shillings to be paid in about ten days. Mr. 
Pyne would have done more wisely to have made a 
few inquiries of his young purchaser as to his parents' 
knowledge of the transaction ; but no idea of wrong 
entered his head in relation to Willie. He put the 
very tasteful article into a neat box for him, and 
Willie Mordaunt thought it was the prettiest thing he 
had ever possessed, and was quite delighted with his 
purchase. But, once outside the shop with the parcel 
containing his treasure in his pocket, he began to 
wonder how he could manage about wearing it. If 
he wore it at home, there would be no end of inquiries 
as to its quality and price and the way he got the 
money for it, all which he would find it very difficult 
to answer. To acknowledge that he had gone in debt 
for part, and obtained part by what his father in his 
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blunt way would be sure to call " gambling/* was out 
of the question* Dr. Mordaunt had a hatred of debt, 
and was scrupulously careful to pay ready money 
wherever possible, and in all other cases to have very 
short reckonings indeed. He would have no sympathy 
with the vanity that went in debt for a watch-chain ; 
and would consider it, besides, rank disobedience on 
the part of his son. 

So Willie decided only to wear it at school, and at 
such times as he was quite away from his family. If 
he met his father accidentally, as he very often did, 
he trusted to the doctor's carelessness about personal 
adornment, and hoped it would go unnoticed. The 
very person whom he did not think about at all in 
connection with his chain, was the very person who, 
most unintentionally, released his cat from the bag in 
which he had so carefully hidden it. 

" Robin," said Mrs. Mordaunt one afternoon, when 
Robin Sherwood had called on an errand from his 
mother, "will you go shopping with me when you 
come from school to-morrow ? I want to buy Willie's 
birthday gift, and you shall help me to choose it." 

Robin's face brightened, and he gladly accepted the 
proposal. He was naturally of a shy disposition, and 
it had not been easy for him to make another friend 
in the place of the one who had so very much deserted 
him of late. So he had pored over his books the 
more, and studied the deeper. He was a clever boy. 
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to whom books were real friends; and his masters 
were all fond of him, and some of them predicted 
great things of Robin's future. Mrs. Sherwood had, 
not at all unnaturally, been displeased with Willie's 
neglect of her child ; but Robin always defended 
Willie zealously, and loved him as truly as ever. 

Mrs. Mordaunt and Robin wended their way to- 
wards Mr. Pyne's on the morrow. 

" I intend to buy him a watch-guard," said Wiljie's 
mother ; " Maud and I think it will be the very thing 
to please him." 

"Then he has had it already — doesn't he like it, 
Mrs. Mordaunt ? " asked Robin, quite puzzled, as he 
thought of the silver chain he had noticed on Willie 
lately. 

" Like what ? " asked Mrs. Mordaunt, surprised in 
her turn at Robin's words. " Willie has not a watch- 
chain, Robin ; you must be thinking of somebody 
else." 

Robin did not like to contradict his companion, so 
he remained silent for a few minutes as he walked by 
her side. 

"You have never seen Willie wearing a silver 
watch-guard ; he has only had a steel one," said Mrs. 
Mordaunt. "You are thinking, perhaps, of Master 
Tyrell ; I know he has a silver one." 

" Willie has had one on, ma'am," said Robin ; " but 
perhaps he only put on George's for fun." - 
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"Very likely; that must have been it," said Willie's 
mother. 

They had now reached Mr. Pyne*s shop, and paused 
to look at the chains hanging down one of the window 
panes. There was quite a row of them, of various 
patterns and qualities, and Mrs. Mordaunt pointed out 
to Robin those she liked the best. Then they entered 
the shop, and the lady asked to be shown the silver 
eharns. 

Mr. Pyne's son attended to her wants. The old 
gentleman was busy on the other side of the shop 
fitting in a glass to the watch of a commercial travel- 
ler, who stood waiting rather impatiently for it to be 
done. But the watch-glass was found before the 
choice had been made at the other counter, and Mr. 
Pyne walked feebly across to speak to Mrs. Mordaunt 
and to have his talk with her about his goods. 

"Is it a young lady's chain you are looking for, 
ma'am ? Dear me, what a fashion there is for silver 
watch-chains! A little while ago silver was of hardly 
any account, now it is quite the rage. Is it for Miss 
Maud, ma'am ? How is the dear young lady ? " 

"Better to-day, thank you, Mr. Pyne, and quite 
cheerful in the midst of her affiction. No, it is not a 
lady's chain I want." 

Mrs. Mordaunt could not quite trust Mr. Pyne's 
tongue. The old man was garrulous, and if she told 
him her intended purchase was for Willie, it was very 
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probable indeed that Willie wpuld hear of it before 
she wished him to do so. 

" I have the fellow to the one Master Willie bought 
last week," said Mr. Pyne ; " if you would like that 
pattern, this is it — one of the handsomest we have for 
that figure ; wonderfully cheap for the quality, only 
nine and sixpence — no, I beg your pardon, only nine 
shillings," said the old jeweller, as he closely examined 
the little mark attached. 

What was the meaning of it? Eobin believed 
Willie had a chain; Mr. Pyne said he had bought one. 
How could Willie get all that money? He had plenty 
in the Post-Office Savings' Bank to pay for a dozen 
chains, but his bank-book was in her desk, kept there 
by his own particular wish ; and how could he have 
money enough without? She had not felt quite happy 
lately about this dear child; a mother's love is in- 
tuitive and quick to discern truth. Dr. Mordaunt had 
playfully told her that Willie must be allowed a little 
more freedom, when she had spoken of his conduct 
towards George Tyrell and Robin Sherwood. The 
good doctor had wished Willie to discover for himself 
the injustice of his behaviour, but Mra Mordaunt had 
felt afraid he would take some harm in the process. 
What should she do ? If Willie had already purchased 
a chain, why should she buy him another ? To gain 
time for her decision, she ^sked to be allowed to take 
a few of different patterns for Maud to see them 
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before she purchased either, and Bobin would bring 
back those she decided not to keep. Of course Mr. 
Pyne was perfectly agreeable to this arrangement. 

'' I don't at all understand it, Bobin; but I suppose 
you must be right,*' she said when they stepped out- 
side, Robin carrying the box of chains for his friend 
He saw that Mrs. Mordaunt looked pained even more 
than puzzled, and he forbore to say anything that 
could trouble her further. 

'' I daresay it will all be explained soon, dear Mrs. 
Mordaunt," said Bobin. 

Maud was very much interested in seeing the 
chains, and delighted that they had brought them for 
her to help in the choice. A handsomer one than 
Willie had purchased was the one on which Mrs. 
Mordaunt and Maud settled, and it was laid away in 
the mother's drawer till Willie's birthday. 



CHAPTEE V. 



JUNE THE 18TH. 





ILLIE MORDAUNT'S birthday fell on a 
memorable day — the day when the Battle 
^ of Waterloo was fought in Belgium, not far 
from its capital city, Brussels ; a battle that, 
happily, terminated a long and miserable 
time of war and bloodshed on the continent of Europe, 
and brought a blessed era of comparative peace and 
prosperity for the nations of that continent. 

Mr. Mountstephen's school generally broke up for 
the midsummer holidays a day or two before Willie's 
birthday; so it was with a glad sense of freedom from 
usual tasks that Willie himself, and' Robin, and the 
other boys whom he made his guests, participated in 
the pleasures provided for them. This year the 
weather set in very dry and warm a few days before 
the 18th, and Dr. Mordaunt had in consequence a very 
delightful plan to propose. 

" Willie, how would you like to spend your birth- 
day this year at Rocktown ? " he asked his young son. 
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"Nothing could be better, father," said Willie; 
*' there's always something fresh and nice to see and 
do at Rocktown." 

"But how could Maud get there?" said Mrs. 
Mordaunt anxiously. 

Maud smiled as her father turned his bright face 
towards her and replied: "The last person I shall 
forget just now is my poor little Maud. If we go, 
Maud shall go too." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Mordaunt, " she cannot bear 
the exertion, can she ? " 

" As her doctor, you may be very sure I will not 
injure her ; she is quite safe in my hands. I shall 
hire the covered waggonette from Goodman, and make 
a couch at the bottom of it, on which Maud may take 
her ease almost as fully as on the sofa here. The 
motion will tire her somewhat, of course; but the 
sea-breezes and the change will do her more good 
than the inconvenience will do her harm." 

Maud was delighted. "0 papa, it will be good 
to see Rocktown once again, and the dear old 
beach. You are so kind, to plan all this pleasure for 

me. 

Dr. Mordaimt was well satisfied at her joy. 

" Willie, have you arranged your guests ? Who are 
they to be? George, of course. Any of George's 
family ? Are the girls home ? " 

" They are expected to-night, papa. We don't know 
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them at all ; but I can ask George if they would like 
to go." 

" By all means ; and Miss Tyrell will go, of course, 
and the Ashfords, and Mrs. Sherwood and Robin, and 
Herr Rudolph." Dr. Mordaunt was on hospitable 
thoughts intent. 

" I don't think," said Willie, hesitating, " that we 
had better ask Robin and his mother if we ask 
the Tyrells. They are so different, you know, 
papa." 

" They are different," said Dr. Mordaunt ; " but the 
cW 0^ ^ety .^ g,»% in tte diferencea 
between the people who mingle. There is no such 
difference as to produce unpleasantness. Tour mamma 
had better call with you at Glen View and invite 
them." 

All the invitations to Willie's birthday picnic party 
were readily accepted. The day dawned as beautifully 
and brightly as a June sun could render it. Willie's 
gifts were laid on a small table in the window of the 
dining-room, wreathed about with flowers. As Willie 
had openly shown the bat which he had purchased, 
the doctor did not give his son his intended present, 
but chose instead a book of adventure, such as boys 
love to read. Robin had sent a modest little packet 
containing a handsome knife — the result of much 
self-denial on his part. Herr Rudolph's gift was an 
empty book for an herbarium, with a note quaintly 
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expressing the hope that it would soon be filled 
George gave him a handsome purse. The silver chain 
was a difficult thing for Willie to receive, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt hoped very much that her child, when he 
saw it, would open his heart to her and clear up the 
mystery ; but he assumed so much pleasure, and so 
immediately put it on, that she was almost ready to 
ask herself whether Robin and even Mr. Pyne had 
not been mistaken in what they had told her about 
his already having one. She tried to trust Willie, 
and, at least for that bright, happy day, to banish all 
anxiety. 

Some of the party were to go by train to Rocktown, 
the rest in two waggonettes and Dr. Mordaunt's 
carriage. He left his patients in the care of one of 
the other doctors, and gave himself up to the rare 
enjoyment of a really leisure day. He would not 
trust any one else to drive Maud, and he took with 
them Miss Tyrell and her youngest sister. Dr. Mor- 
daunt was a general favourite with the young, and the 
girls enjoyed their drive exceedingly. The road was 
delightful with the honeysuckles and wild roses that 
climbed over the hedges on either side; and for a great 
part of the way the sea stretched before them a broad 
beautiful expanse of blue, almost rivalling the sky 
above them in loveliness of tint. The white and 
brown sails of the fishing-smacks, the little pleasure- 
boats that danced upon the sun-lit waves, the foam- 
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crested billows that came so regularly one after another 
towards the shore, there to break over every obstacle 
to their advancing course, and run out again, receding 
wavelets, to the mighty ocean — all made a picture of 
beauty that refreshed the eyes which gazed. 

Very much to the good doctor's satisfaction, he 
found himself able to heartily like Connie Tyrell, the 
youngest of the three sisters. She was a little older 
than Maud, of a simple, natural way of acting and 
speaking ; a round-faced, merry-looking, hearty, intel- 
ligent child, with no wish to assume womanly airs, and 
with a keen appreciation of nature. Her talk amused 
Maud a good deal. Miss Tyrell pleased the doctor 
less; but he made allowances for her, and could at 
least honestly declare that she was very good-tempered 
and a fine-looking girl. 

Rocktown was just emerging from a mere fishing- 
village into a watering-place. The old part by no 
means belied its name. The houses, or cottages 
rather, were like human eyries, perched upon the 
rocks, or under the rocks, or in the very clefts of 
the rocks. Their " streets " might be more justly 
called " steps." It was droll to see how the very 
tiny children learned to ascend and descend the long 
flights of rock-hewn steps that led from one set of 
two or three cottages to another. Of course, every 
now and then there was a tragedy : some poor little 
mite of humanity fell headlong, breaking its tender 
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limbs on the unyielding substances with which it 
came in contact. More than once Dr. Mordaunt had 
been summoned to Eocktown to attend such a little 
sufferer. But he doubted whether there were not as 
many street accidents where there was very much 
less apparent danger to life and limb. On the level 
ground, above Eocktown proper, streets were being 
laid out, villas built, and whole rows of shops. 
Several lodging-houses were already taken and fur- 
nished, and exhibited cards in the windows, inviting 
the visitors to make a lengthier sojourn. 

Even the occupants of some of the old cottages 
caught the meaning of the new aspect of the plaxje, 
and let " apartments " that had a grand outlook over 
the sea, but not much else to recommend them. For 
several years, when Dr. and Mrs. Mordaunt came 
themselves or brought their children to Eocktown, 
they had frequented the cottage of an old widow 
and her son, for tea or whatever meal they required. 
Most of the edibles they brought with them, but the 
water was boiled and the bread supplied by Mrs. 
Pike. Her cottage was delightfully neat and clean, 
and its parlour had some pretensions to style and 
ornament. A piece of carpet covered the middle of 
the floor, a little bookcase, a large round table, a 
good supply of cane chairs, and an old-fashioned sofa, 
constituted the furniture, several pictures hung on 
the walls, and treasures from the sea adorned the 
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mantle-shelf. The old woman herself was pleasant 
to look upon — so spotlessly clean, so cheery, so com- 
fortable ; always in widow's black, in memory of 
her sailor-husband who died at sea a quarter of a 
century before— but with an ample white apron on, 
suggestive of work, and a cheery smile for every 
visitor. 

Mrs. Pike's son was the very heau ideal of a fisher- 
man. A young man ,of six-and-twenty, short, but 
strongly and compactly built; with a handsome, 
honest face, full of decision and kindliness ; his fair 
skin tanned by exposure to all weathers; his dark 
brown eyes quick and keen ; his head covered with 
curly hair of rich dark brown lying in short tiny 
ringlets; his nose aquiline and handsome; his voice 
clear, ringing, and musical ; his actions rather decided 
and complete than quick ; — such was Dick Pike, a 
man to be trusted and depended upon, more than most. 

His moral character was in fine harmony with his 
appearance. He had decided for religion, and his 
life was made sweet by the decision. Finding that 
strong drink was a temptation to him, and likely to 
lead him away from God, he gave that up also, with 
his resolute will. And now he longed, with simple, 
trustful piety, and high moral rectitude, that the lives 
of others should be blessed by the same good in- 
fluences. In the most straightforward, open manner, 
without a particle of cant, or any assumption of 
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superiority, he preached Christ to his mates, and 
counselled them to give up the drink. 

Between Fred Mordaunt and Dick Pike there had 
arisen a true friendship. Fred's love for the sea had 
naturally led him very often to Rocktown ; and Dr. 
Mordaunt had no fear that harm would befall him 
while he was with Dick. Dick was affectionate and 
loving in his nature, though less demonstrative of 
this than might have been expected; Fred was all 
sunshine like his father, a beautiful, bright boy, 
whom the fisherman almost idolized. It had been a 
real trial to him that Fred had left his home ; and 
yet he was well content that the doctor's son should 
take to the sea. It seemed to him a strong bond of 
harmony and interest between them. 

The party on Willie's birthday was too large to 
dine in Mrs. Pike's parlour ; but they determined to 
have tea there. The dinner was to be eaten on the 
long sandy beach that stretched away from Rock- 
town in the direction of Bishop's Cove. With 
cushions and shawls and pillows Dr. Mordaunt and 
Connie Tyrell made a delightful couch for Maud on 
the beach; and with great good-nature Connie insisted 
on staying with her, while the rest of the party 
walked to Bishop's Cove and back. In the afternoon 
Dick Pike would get his pleasure-boat for them to 
have a sail ; and so the roimd of hours would be full 
of pleasure and interest. 
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Willie and George Tyrell were as inseparable as 
ever, even more so, on this important day. It was 
impossible that Willie could receive Robin's acceptable 
birthday gift without some little compunction ; for 
he knew well that it represented careful hoarding on 
the part of Robin, whose means were painfully 
limited. He had thanked him so cordially for it, 
that Robin had felt himself richly repaid. But at 
Rocktown Willie appeared to have no eyes or ears for 
any one save for George Tyrell ; and Robin's spirits 
drooped again. In a retired nook, half a mile be- 
yond Bishop's Cove, was a convenient bathing-place ; 
and there the doctor and Herr Rudolph repaired with 
the boys, while the ladies walked slowly back to 
Rocktown, or sat gossiping on the beach, or watched 
the girls who hunted for sea-anemones and shells. 

The lovely weather had attracted many visitors to 
the coast that day. There were governesses and 
nurses with their respective tribes of children, many 
of whom took off their shoes and stockings and 
dabbled in the water, while little buckets and spades 
were in great requisition, and sand castles rose, not 
majestically, but very satisfactorily in the minds of 
the juvenile architects, towards the sky. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, Mrs. Sherwood, and Miss Tyrell 
sat together watching the busy, pretty scene, and 
looking sometimes in the direction whence they might 
expect the doctor and his companions. They now 
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appeared in sight, and the ladies rose to meet them. 
Just at that moment a terrified shriek rose upon the 
air, and the cry, " Oh, my Amy ! my little Amy ! 
She will be drowned ! How shall I save her ?" 

The boys were a good deal in advance of the 
doctor and Herr Rudolph, who were deep in scientific 
discourse. The words could be just heard by them. 
Robin Sherwood dashed forward, kicked off his boots, 
threw off his coat, and was in the water before any 
one could follow him — ^in the water, and had seized 
hold of a little girl. The tide had just turned and 
was ebbing now, which made it difficult for him to 
turn himself in it and swim for the land, encumbered 
as he was by the lovely little child. But he struggled 
bravely forward, and felt his arm grasped and his 
body dragged to land just at the right moment. 
Looking up. Dr. Mordaunt's face was smiling at him 
a welcome ; and a " God bless you, my brave boy," 
burst from his lips. 

Dr. Mordaunt carried the little girl to her lodging 
on the top of the cliff, followed by the frightened 
but thankful governess. He waited to see her 
put into a warm bed, and to be sure that no serious 
harm had befallen her; and then returned to Mrs. 
Pike's cottage, where he had insisted that Robin 
should go immediately to rest and get some dry 
clothes. Robin had willingly obeyed. He was too 
shy to enjoy the little crowd of admiring spectators 
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that gathered around him, praising his ready pluck, 
his courage, his presence of mind. 

" It was nothing," he said, " nothing but what 
any one would be glad to do, if they had seen it 
wanted to be done ;" and he followed Mrs, Sherwood, 
who was full of anxiety for the consequence the sudden 
plunge might have upon his health. Robin was her 
chief treasure, and there was much excuse for her. 

How Willie felt when he saw that fearless plunge, 
a plunge he could not persuade himself to make on 
the little child's behalf, it might be diflScult to put 
into words. There was pride in the brave boy, 
Robin Sherwood, as a friend devoted to him, as he 
so well knew. There was shame of his own cow- 
ardice; and surprise that George Tyrell, the bold 
rider, the skilful billiard-player, the boy he persuaded 
himself was all a boy should be, had not manifested 
his courage when so splendid an opportunity arose. 

In the afternoon they had their sail. Dick Pike's 
face had glowed as he listened to the exploit of 
Master Robin, and the sympathetic grasp of his honest 
hand Robin had thoroughly appreciated. Dick was 
not a man to utter fulsome words or to lavish praise, 
but he had a hearty love for right actions. The sail 
was followed by the tea, and after tea there was a 
stroll on the moonlit strand. All decided that the 
18th of June at Rocktown had been a happy day and 
a great success. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

A GRATEFUL GRANDMOTHER. 

HAT day that I fell in the sea, you know, 
grandma, and that nice boy saved me. 
when I was quite a little girl." 

" Fell in the sea, Amy, and I have 
never heard a word of it ? Dear me, dear 
me ! what have all the people been doing to let such 
a thing happen to you and never tell me a word !" 
and the old lady, very much disturbed in her mind, 
wiped her glasses, and frowned and smiled alternately 
at the fair-haired little girl of nine or ten summers 
who stood beside her, rather enjoying her amazement. 
" It was quite a long while ago, grandma, you 
know, and perhaps you have forgotten." 

" Forgotten ! Dear me, dear me ! to think that 
you, Amy, of all people in the world, should accuse 
me of forgetting any circumstance so terrible that 
occurred to you ! There has been gross neglect — 
very gross neglect. What did they do to the nice 
boy, dear ? " 
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''I am not sure, grandma. I think Miss Moore 
offered him some money, and that he was too proud 
to take it." 

" I shall write to Miss Moore immediately, and 
make her tell me the whole story/' said the irate old 
lady. " What base ingratitude, what sin, to neglect 
one who saved so important a life ! " 

"Am I so important a life?" asked the child 
wonderingly. 

"Next to my own, and Unde Hugh's, the most 
important in the whole family of Eadcliffe," said the 
old lady ; " and the Badcliffes are only the fourth in 
importance in the whole kingdom. Alack-a-day! ah, 
woe is me ! " and she sighed heavily three times. 

" O grandma ! I'm almost sorry I told you ; I did 
not think it would make you sigh." 

" It. won't make me sigh, dear little Amy, when I 
have put things straight and redeemed the honour of 
the Radcliffes. When did you say it happened ? — what 
weary years ago ? " 

" Let me see," said the little girl, putting her fair 
little head on one side in an attitude of deep thought. 
" I can tell you soon, grandma. It was at Eocktown. 
Last year we were at Ilfracombe, two years ago at 
Ventnor, three years ago — ^yes, three years ago — ^at 
Rocktown. That was when, grandma." 

" Three years of base ingratitude on the part of a 
Baddiffe ! My dear Amy, I cannot sleep till I have 
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written to Miss Moore. That reminds me it is your 
bedtime. Kiss me^ and leave me at once, little 
Amy." 

Judging by the swiftness with which the child 
complied, it may be concluded that obedience, like 
gratitude, was one of the cardinal virtues of the family 
of Raddiffe. And the grandmother wrote her letter 
— a courteous, stiff letter, revealing the high breeding 
and the great displeasure of the stately dame, and re- 
questing Miss Moore to discover the present whereabouts 
of the boy to whom she owed so much, as well as to 
favour her with the minutest particulars of the occur- 
rence. In due time an answer was received from the 
ex-governess of little Amy, She treated the matter 
in a trivial way: believed the event occurred at Rock- 
town, but did not remember the name of the boy who 
conferred the trifling service, nor did she know any 
one there of whom to ask. All which increased Mrs. 
Radcliffe's determination to do her part in a suffi- 
ciently magnificent manner, for the honour of her 
house. 

The outcome of which decision was, that one sum- 
mer afternoon, three years after Willie's birthday 
party had spent the 18th of June at Rocktown, 
an antique coach of a brilliant yellow hue might have 
been seen to enter that little town, and drive to the 
very new, very cool-looking hotel in the street above 
the rock-houses of the fisher people. Within the 
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gamboge -coloured coach sat Mrs. Badciiffe, richly 
dressed in the style of almost half a century ago, and 
beside her the fair-haired Amy. Outside were Mrs. 
Radcliflfe's maid, Amy's nurse, the footman and the 
coachman from Radcliffe House, which was situated 
in the next coimty, almost fifty miles away. 

Mrs. Radcliffe had greatly enjoyed the interest and 
novelty of her excursion, and had begun to meditate 
similar tours in different directions throughout the 
summer. To Amy, the change from her rather 
monotonous life at Badcliffe House had also been 
very agreeable; and if it did not so well suit the 
tastes and wishes of the servants, they knew their 
mistress too well to seem other than pleased at the 
journey. 

No sooner had the dust of travel on a warm sum- 
mer day been washed and brushed from the person 
and attire of the old lady, than she commanded the 
presence of the landlord of the Rocktown Hotel. 
With every wish to be obliging and polite to so satis- 
factory and grand a guest, he immediately obeyed her 
summons. But, alas ! the inquiries she had to make 
he could not answer. Three years ago the hotel was 
not finished ; he regretted to say he was a new man 
to the place, quite new ; but if Mrs. Radcliffe would 
allow him, he would summon some older inhabitant, 
who might recollect the circumstance. The old lady 
being hungry, and having also regard for Amy's appe- 
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tite, decided to dine first, and then to accept the land- 
lord's offer for a later hour of the day. 

At this very time, while some of the fisher-boys of 
Rocktown were peeping into the hotel yard to see the 
mysterious yellow coach, and the grandmother and 
grand-daughter were dining in the largest private 
room of the hotel, waited on by their own footman, 
and an obsequious waiter belonging to the establish- 
ment, Willie Mordaunt had jumped into a London 
train at Sellerby Station, without a word of good-bye 
to any one at home, or any one to bid him farewell 
at the station. The last three years had altered him 
so much that it would have been diflScult for any one 
to recognize him who had not seen him meanwhile. 
In personal appearance they had almost made a man 
of him ; and in his own opinion he was a man, en- 
titled to the respect and freedom granted to men. It 
was precisely because Dr. Mordaunt had not the good 
sense to understand this that Willie had quitted his 
home and entered the train for London. He had 
chosen a smokmg compartment; and as the train 
moved away from Sellerby he lighted a cigar, as if it 
were quite a common occurrence, and puffed away 
vigorously. The carriage was so full of smokers, and 
the warm air that entered at the windows did so little 
to decrease the heat of the tainted atmosphere, that 
Willie would gladly have escaped to a non-smoking 
compartment; for his head ached, and he felt sick' 
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and uncomfortable. But the recollection of his ad* 
vancing manhood, and the privilege to inhale the 
poisonous odour of tobacco, which is so closely con- 
nected therewith, made him decide to remain in the 
distinguished company in which he found himself. 
There were two old men, lawyers or commercial 
travellers, he judged ; one young reporter, sallow and 
dried-looking, as if smoked to the skin ; two horse- 
jockeys, who puffed incessantly in the pauses of their 
unflagging conversation ; and a knot of youths, who 
talked affectedly and wore eye-glasses and smoked 
cigars. These Willie Mordaunt was especially inter- 
ested in. He made two or three ineffectual attempts 
to get into conversation with them. But at last one 
of them pulled a pack of cards from his pocket, and 
suggested to the inmates of the compartment that a 
game would agreeably while away the time. 

The old gentlemen persistently refused; the rest, 
and among them Willie Mordaunt, agreed. This was 
seeing life, he told himself — acting a man's part ; and 
he flattered himself on his escape from the trammels 
of home. Willie thought it a grand thing to be 
manly ; and so it is, but by no means so grand only 
to ape manhood. Before the train reached London, 
Willie found that one of the very few sovereigns in 
his pocket had been won from him by the card-play- 
ing gentlemen. 

The older inhabitant of Rocktown whom the land- 
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lord summoned to appear before Mrs. Badcliffe yras 
the chambermaid of the hotel, a respectable woman, 
about forty years of age, who made bold to believe 
she remembered the circumstance in question. It was 
not a Rocktown boy at all who had saved the pretty 
little lady — God bless her, and here she courtesied 
in the direction of Amy — but one of Dr. Mordaunt's 
party of young folks, and she thought he was the son 
of the widow lady Mrs. Sherwood. But if a little 
time were given her she could ascertain this even more 
precisely, for she was a friend of Mrs. Pike, the good 
woman who was accustomed to make tea for Dr. Mor- 
daunt and family whenever they visited Rocktown, and 
there was no doubt she could furnish every particular. 

Mrs. Eadcliffe now expressed a wish to be herself 
taken, along with her grand-daughter, to the little 
cottage on the rock, in order to question Mrs. Pike. 
So the chambermaid led the way, and assisted the old 
lady where the steps were steep ; while Amy bounded 
along like a young chamois, till they all stood outside 
the fisherman's cottage, with the silvery, shining sea 
before them, and the salt smell of it refreshing their 
nostrils. A sharp knock from the chambermaid, and 
Mrs. Pike appeared at the door ; a pleasant sight as 
ever to any one who looked at her. 

"Why, Jane," she said, catching a view of her 
friend, " whoever would have thought of seeing you 
at this time of day, my dear ? " 
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" I have brought this lady, Mrs, Pike, who wants to 
ask you a few questions." 

" Come in, ma'am, come in, if you please, and don't 
stand there in the draught." She led the way into 
her neat parlour, and Mrs. Radcliffe and Amy sat to* 
gether on the sofa ; while the elder and the younger 
woman waited respectfully for the old lady to speak. 
The inquiries necessary for her purpose were soon 
made. The old woman, Mrs. Pike, remembered the 
circumstance perfectly, and took a natural delight in 
repeating the story in all its details to Mrs. Radcliffe, 
winding up with an emphatic, "Yes, ma'am, you 
ought to have been told of it ; you ought. And the 
dear lad's mother has hard work to make both ends 
meet in a genteel way, you know, ma'am ; and if any- 
thing can be done to advance him, everybody will say 
he deserves it. And he so wonderfully clever. There's 
hardly such another boy with his books, so they tell 
me, in all Sellerby or Rocktown, or even the two put 
together, ma'am." 

" How far off is Sellerby ? " asked Mrs. Radcliffe. 

" About eight miles. There is a train, ma'am ; it 
runs — " 

« Thank you ; I shall drive," said the old lady in 
her stately manner. " I have my own coach here ; I 
have no love for new-fangled trains." 

" No indeed, ma'am ; that's what I always say," re- 
marked Mrs. Pike. " There is danger where there's 
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steam. I'm always afraid of a burst ; and then where 
would everybody be ? Now, ma'am, can I get you 
anything?" 

" No, thank you ; we have just dined. I am very 
much obliged to you for this information. I shall 
seek Master Sherwood at once. Allow me to make 
you this little present for your trouble ; " and the old 
lady offered Mrs. Pike half a sovereign. 

But Mrs. Pike drew herself up, as stately in her 
way as Mrs. Radcliffe, and begged to be excused. " It 
has been a real pleasure to me, ma'am, to give you 
what information you wanted, especiaUy as 'twiU be 
to the advantage of an unfortunate widow lady and 
her good dutiful son. You will hurt me, ma'am, if 
you press it," she said, seeing the old lady's reluctance 
to take back her money. 

" What can I do for you ? " said Mrs. Eadcliffe. 

Then Mrs. Pike smiled. " If, ma'am, you will put a 
trifle into this box,"— and she brought over from a side- 
table one of the National Lifeboat Institution's little 
model boat money-boxes, — " you will please me very 
much. My son is one of her crew, on this coast, in 
the lifeboat Bella, We have ample means for all our 
simple wants, and there can hardly be too many life- 
boats. We who see the storms, ma'am, know that." 

Mrs. Radcliffe dropped her half-sovereign into the 
box, and bade Amy look for her contribution ; so the 
little girl brought out a shilling, and wished it had 
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been more. " And so it would have been, if I hadn't 
bought those toys yesterday, grandma." Then they 
took a gracious leave of Mrs. Pike, and returned to 
tlie Rocktown Hotel. The yellow coach was ordered 
to be made ready, and the servants were informed 
that Mrs. Baddiffe would leave for Sellerby as soon 
as possible. In the lovely summer evening, about 
seven o'clock, the yellow coach, with its adjuncts and 
occupants, made a small sensation in the quiet streets 
of SeUerby. " Willow Square, No. 1." This was the 
address that had been given to Mrs. Badcliffe by Mrs. 
Pike; and now the coachman inquired industriously 
for Willow Square. He received two or three direc- 
tions, which he was slow to understand, but then he 
inquired of some one who directed him so plainly that 
he could no longer be in any doubt about it. It was 
a gentleman with a sunny face and a pleasiant manner 
who vouchsafed this information ; he was driving him- 
self in a four-wheeled carriage, with a young man 
beside him, dressed as a second mate, so like him in 
person that no one could doubt they were father and 
son. The elder gentleman Mrs. Radcliffe's coachman 
judged to be a doctor ; and he was not wrong. No. 1 
Willow Square was a quiet, retired place, of rather 
gloomy aspect — the houses small but neat, and No. 1 
one of the neatest. The yellow coach drew up ; the 
footman alighted, and knocked upon the door with a 
sound that betokened the high position of his mistress. 
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A gentle face, in a modest widow's cap, looked out 
in surprise when the door opened. 

" Does Mrs. Sherwood live here, ma'am ? " 

" I am Mrs. Sherwood." 

"My mistress" — and here the footman handed the 
M, L .oi^'s ^^-..wi^hee to ^ with 

you." 

" Will you ask Mrs. Kadcliffe to walk in?" said Mrs. 
Sherwood, with a quick glance at the card and a 
warm flush upon her cheek. She threw open the 
door of her parlour, and stood just on the threshold 
of her home, waiting to receive her guest. Graceful, 
lady-like manners, were perfectly natural to Robin's 
mother as to Robin. The old lady and little Amy 
alighted and entered. As soon almost as they were 
seated, Mrs. Radcliffe began, — 

" You have a son, Mrs. Sherwood ? " 

" A most dear son," answered Robin's mother, with 
tender love for him in her tone. 

" Three years ago that son of yours, a mere boy, 
saved the life of a little girl at Rocktown." 

" He had that pleasure," answered Robin's mother 
gently. 

" Did he ever receive any thanks for doing so ? " 

" Ob, yes, abundant thanks ; the child's governess. 
Miss Moore I believe she was called, loaded him with 
gratitude." 

" Empty thanks ? " queried the old lady. 
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* Not in her intentions ; she offered Bobin money. 
I should have been sorry if he had accepted it." 

Mrs. Badcliffe began to think that people at Sel- 
lerby and Rocktown were not without dignity and 
pride of rather a high order. 

" Here, Mrs. Sherwood," she said, " you see the child 
your son saved ; " and she pointed to little Amy. " I 
am that child's grandmother. I cannot rest, since I 
discovered the facts a day or two since, until I have 
shown more substantial proof of a gratitude that will 
be life-long. You may despise monetary gratitude, 
but I tell you that it is hardly kind of you to do so. 
What other means have poor mortals endowed with 
riches of doing the good they wish? Is there nothing 
you would like for your boy that money can buy ? 
He is, I judge, just at the age when youth decides 
upon manhood's career. What do you intend to make 
of your son ? What is he doing now ? " 

*' Mr. Mountstephen, his schoolmaster, has been so 
very pleased with him," said the mother proudly, 
** that he and another friend, Herr Rudolph, have made 
arrangements for him to continue at school for another 
year, free of all expense to me. He assists Mr. Mount- 
stephen by correcting exercises and taking a junior 
class for Latin and Greek. Excuse my troubling 
you with these particulars ; you were so kind as to 
ask of his welfare." 

" Is he at home? can I see him?" asked Mrs. Radcliffe. 
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** He will be here presently," said the mother, look- 
ing at her watch. 

"Have you been to tea, Mrs. Sherwood?" asked 
the old lady. ,^ 

" No," she replied ; " I wait for Robin." 

" Will you permit us the pleasure of joining you ? 
A little plain bread and butter is all we require. If 
so, I will dismiss my servants and the coach to the 
best hotel you have here, and remain to see your 
son." 

Mrs. Sherwood expressed her pleasure at this ar- 
rangement, and remembered with satisfaction that her 
week's supply of butter had just been brought by the 
dairyman, and that bread also chanced to be in abun- 
dance, while a glass of honey sent her by Mrs. Mor- 
daunt would serve to embellish the table and please 
little Amy. Mrs. BadcliSe beckoned her footman from 
the window, and in a few minutes the yeUow coach 
rumbled again along the streets of Sellerby to the 
Royal Arms, while the trio in Willow Square waited 
for Robin's return. 



CHAPTER VII. 




tyrell's shadow. 

OXJ'LL have to buy Willie a commission^ 
father ; he's useful to me, and I really like 
him, and I choose to have him about 



me." 

" I can't do it, George. If the boy is to 
go into the army, his father is the proper person 
to put him into it. If his father doesn't wish it, 
why should I interfere in the matter ? And commis- 
sions cost money, young man : you seem to think I am 
made of money. You ought to know better now 
you're older." 

"So you are, I do believe," said George Tyrell 
laughing; "and for that very reason an excellent 
father for such a son as I am. It isn't the money, 
though, that makes you hesitate about Willie; it's the 
doctor." 

" Yes, I know it's the doctor. Fathers have a right 
to choose what their sons shall be, to some extent, at 
all events what they'll pay for — " 
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" But he wouldn't have to pay for it," interrupted 
George. 

"I don't think I can do it," said the indulgent 
father ; " Fd do almost anything to please you, George, 
but I should have all Sellerby up in arms if it got 
abroad. You'll do well enough without the boy, and 
the boy without you, if you once get quit of each 
other." 

This conversation between young Tyrell and his 
father had been held just before he left home to join 
his regiment in London. His father had purchased 
for him a lieutenancy in a cavalry regiment, and it 
was his wish that Willie should be with him in this 
new career, as he had been for the last three or four 
years. In Sellerby, and especially at Mr. Mount- 
stephen's school, the other boys gave Willie the so- 
briquet of " Tyrell's shadow ; " though they were slow 
to say it in his presence or in Tyrell's, for fear of the 
condign punishment that would follow. The two 
boys, since their acquaintanceship began, had fallen 
into some very grievous errors. It can hardly be said 
that they had done each other good in any sense. 
Willie had been far too much dazzled with the wealth 
and possessions and style of his friend to stand against 
his will, even in those things which he knew to be 
wrong; and he had never persuaded the less purely 
educated George to conquer one failing or renounce 
one bad habit. Since he had first won a few shillings 
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in the billiard-room at Glen View, the doctor's young 
son had again and again risked the small sums he 
could call his available money ; and conscience, though 
not silent, pricked him less painfully than of yore. 

Directly George TyrelFs commission was bought, 
every one in Sellerby who could rank as an acquaint- 
ance was told about it. The lad swaggered about as 
if he were already a captain at the very least ; but 
George's " shadow " had been rather downcast, though 
he tried to congratulate his friend with a pretty good 
grace. 

" Sellerby will be a wretched hole to me without 
you, George," he said one evening, as they walked 
along the moor towards the copse on the road where 
Herr Rudolph had had so near a chance of being con- 
sumed. Like the German in this, though not in much 
else, the friends were now, young as they were, accom- 
plished smokers, at least they professed to be, and 
each puffed away at a cigar in the intervals of their 
conversation. 

"Why don't you make the guv'nor fork out his 
cash, and put you alongside of me in the regiment ? " 
said (Jeorge. From his own experience of the plia- 
bility of a father, he had some difficulty to under- 
stand Willie's obstacle in this direction. 

"You may as well ask me," said Willie rather 
moodily, " why I don't move the sea from Rocktown 
here. I think I could do the one as easily as the other." 
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^ Then come to London and enlist as a private, and 
he'll soon learn reason," suggested George. 

" If you think that, you don't know my father a 
bit. He would let me stay till I was tired of it — ^I 
know he would. I don't suppose he would ever shut 
his house against a child for anything he might do ; 
but he would shut his purse." 

" Oh ! but your mother, she'd get over his scruples j 
she couldn't bear for you to be a private, 'twould hurt 
her pride every way." 

" I don't believe she would oppose my father,** re- 
turned Willie. 

" Well," said his friend, " I think I'd rather be even 
a private in such a crack regiment, with a horse to 
ride and all that, than stay in Sellerby as a doctor's 
apprentice, learning to put medicine into a bottle, and 
to be a junior Sawbones." 

" If I could be an officer, there's nothing I'd like 
better," said Willie, " than to go with you." 

The lads walked on in silence for a while, then 
George clapped Willie on the shoulder, and exclaimed, 
« I've got it ! I'll tell you what to do." 

« What ? " 

" A few days after I am gone, you just bring your 
things, as much as you can manage, and the money 
you can scrape together, and come after me. We'll 
have a peep at life, anyway; and if you can't do 
anything more, 'twill be a glorious holiday,** 
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" Where could I stay ? " asked Willie, brighteiung. 

"Oh, 111 ask the fellows, and find you a decent 
place. Keep your own counsel at home, and if they 
have a bit of a fright, so much the better. They'll 
learn not to keep a fellow like you cooped up like a 
child all his days." 

The result of this conversation was that Willie did 
as his companion suggested. He asked . his mother 
for his bank-book in order to make some calculations, 
and she readily let him have it. He found, to his 
satisfaction, that he had in the bank almost fifteen 
pounds. This he now sent an order to have paid to him 
in Sellerby, and decided to leave home directly it was 
in his possession. If the worthy postmaster of the 
little town, who knew Master Willie Mordaunt so 
well, was somewhat astonished at this total with- 
drawal of his funds, he doubtless concluded that there 
was to be some extensive purchase made on the lad's 
behalf— a bicycle, a pony, or something equally agree- 
able. During some of the hours when he was sup- 
posed to be asleep, Willie had for the last few nights 
been busy packing his clothes into suitable compass 
for conveyance to the station ; and on two occasions, 
early in the morning, when he went by the bathing- 
train to Bocktown, he took a large parcel and a small 
portmanteau full, and deposited them at the cloak- 
room. And when his money came, on that very day 
when the stately yellow coach of the Baddiffes was 
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hovering near Sellerby, Willie was away to London 
for his enchanting peep at the gay and glorious 
metropolis. He had one regret in leaving home: 
Fred had come unexpectedly for a week's holiday, 
since George Tyrell left; and Willie had enough affec- 
tion for the smart, handsome yoimg mate, to be sorry 
to lose a portion x)f his company. Fred was full, too, 
of interesting information and anecdote ; and equally 
full of love for his home, his parents, his brother and 
sister. Maud, still an invalid, and not improved in 
health as time went on, brightened up with Fred's 
coming ; and he devoted very much of his time and 
attention to her. He was sanguine, with the genuine 
love for the sea that he possessed, that a voyage would 
give his sister a better chance of recovery than all 
the remedies ever invented ; and Maud laughed and 
smiled, and said she would take the voyage when he 
became captain. 

Willie told himself that everything fitted in well 
for his project on the day of his departure from home. 
Fred went out with his father on his long round of 
visits, and if he himself did not come home to dinner, 
some excuse would probably be made for him, and no 
particular anxiety felt till he was far on his way to 
London. 

As the doctor and his son Fred returned home, they 
met the yellow coach of Mrs. Radcliffe,and Dr. Mordaunt 
fiunished the required information concerning Willow 
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Square to the coachman. " Whoever can that be ? " 
he remarked to his son as they proceeded homewards, 
" I should like to think that it is a sort of fairy-coach 
bringing wealth and happiness to our good friend and 
Bobin. We must tell mamma^ and see if she can un- 
ravel the mystery," 

But Mrs, Mordaunt knew nothing whatever about 
the yellow coach and its occupants, and she and Maud 
were quite curious and full of guesses respecting it, 

" You had better send me as a deputation to Willow 
Square," said Fred, " to beg that Mrs, Sherwood will 
relieve your doubts and satisfy your curiosity," 

" Saucy boy," said Mrs. Mordaunt, patting her son's 
cheek : '' come to tea at once ; Maud and I are quite 
ready for it. — ^Papa, have you seen Willie ? " 

" Seen Willie ! " said the doctor. " No ; why should 
we ? Where has he been ? " 

" He was not at home to dinner." 

"He should not stay away," said Dr. Mordaunt, 
" without telling you that he intends to do so; it is bad 
manners, and disrespectful. I must tell him so when 
he comes. There is nothing to be anxious about ; he 
has very, likely spent the day at Rocktown. Of 
course, if (Jeorge Tyrell had been at home, we should 
have known where to look for him. I daresay he 
feels rather lonely without him." 

" Surely he needn't, papa," said Maud, " with Fred 
and Robin." 

(688) 6 
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Her father looked at her tenderly and with a smile. 
" Maud, it is often very difficult for us to understand 
or even be patient with the tastes- as well as the 
opinions of other people. But there can be no doubt 
that George Tyrell, ever since his family came to Glen 
View, has been very much indeed to our Willie. In 
fact, they tell me they call Willie * Tyrell's shadow ' in. 
the town." 

''Oh! I don't like that, papa," exclaimed Maud. 
" It seems as if WiUie had no mind of his own." 

"As I told the dear boy years ago, he had too 
much inclination for the show and glitter of life," re- 
marked the doctor ; " and I am sorry that advancing 
manhood has not taught him much hitherto in this 
respect. I see plainly it is time for me to choose 
what my boy's work shall be, unless he can make up 
his own mind to another career than the army. It 
wiU not do for lads to be idle; there is no room in 
the world for lazy folk ; and * Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.' — ^Now, my dear," con- 
cluded Dr. Mordaunt, turning to his wife, " let us have 
our tea, and we will hope for the truant's return be- 
fore we have quite finished." 

So the family party sat round the well-spread 
table, Maud's chair being wheeled up to it by her 
brother Fred, and Willie's place left vacant. It was 
quite impossible that the meal should be as cheery as 
if all had been present. Still conversation did uot 
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flag. " He can't be coming till supper time," said the 
mother when it was finished; and the servant was 
allowed to clear the table. 

The surgery-bell rang, and the doctor was sinn- 
moned away just as he had thrown himself wearily 
into his arm-chair. He rose cheerfully, however, and 
went to see what was required of him. 

" How much I wish," said Mrs. Mordaunt, with a 
sigh, " that your dear papa had had Willie with him. 
He might have made himself quite useful even now ; 
and in a year or two's time, if he had taken kindly 
to the profession, he would have saved his father an 
immense amount of wear and tear that now seems 
unavoidable." 

" Mother, shall I give up the sea and come home ? " 
asked Fred earnestly. "Father can't get an hour's 
rest ; he is busier than ever, I do believe." 

"My dear boy, I am sure he would not wish it. 
You are rising in your calling; you have already 
made admirable progress, and you have no love for 
medicine and surgery." 

" Perhaps I could make myself have a love for it," 
said the young man. 

" We have always looked to Willie as the doctor," 
said Mrs. Mordaunt ; " at least, ever since we saw how 
a love for the sea seemed inborn in your nature. 
And he has no decided taste that makes it disagree- 
able to him. Until George Tyrell came here and 
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made him in love with the army, Willie always looked 
forward to being in the surgery." 

" Fancy people calling Willie 'Tyrell's shadow/ " said 
Maud, who could not forget the indignity. " I wonder 
if he knows it. I should think it would make him 
resolve to act independently in future. I should not 
like to be anybody's shadow, I know." 

*' Not even mine, Maud ? " asked Fred playfully. 

** Not even yours, Toon frlrel* she answered. 

Dr. Mordaunt came back, again sat in his easy- 
chair, and asked his wife for some music. Fred 
brought his flute, and accompanied his mother; and 
Maud sang with her father. So an hour or two 
passed pleasantly away. At supper-time their con- 
tentment began to wane, as they asked each other 
how it was Willie had not come. 

Ten o'clock! They had waited half-an-hour for 
supper, and still he had not entered his home. 

'' I think I had better go and make some inquiries^ 
father," said Fred. 

" I will come, too," said Dr. Mordaunt. 

" No, father ; you stay here and rest. I can go to 
Glen View and to every likely place. He may have 
gone to the Sherwoods', and have been kept to hear 
the story of the gamboge vehicle and the dowager- 
duchess." 

So Fred went out alone. He proceeded to Glen 
View ; but the yoimg ladies had not seen Willie that 
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day, and their father was gone to bed poorly, so the 
lad had not been with him. The three sisters would 
willingly have had more of the company of Willie's 
handsome brother; but the young man was too 
anxious to accept their invitation to stay, and came 
back into the town and to Willow Square. To his 
astonishment, he found that the old lady, Mrs. Ead- 
cliffe, was still with the widow and her son ; so though 
Bobin answered his ring with a bright face full of 
happy mystery, and begged him to come in and be 
introduced to her, and told him he should bring his 
budget of news to the doctor on the morrow, Fred 
thought it best to decline. Robin was concerned 
about Willie directly he learned Fred's errand. His 
sweet face, so full of intellect and tenderness com- 
bined, clouded as if Willie had still been all a friend 
should be to him, and he was anxious to suggest 
what could have happened to him. 

" Have you been to Rocktown, Fred ? " 
" No." 

" Surely he can't have gone to London ? " 
« To London ! What could take him there ? " 
" George Tyrell," said Robin. " Don't say it is my 
idea. I don't wish to bring him into any trouble ; 
but I think, if I were you, Fred, I would inquire." 

" Thanks for the hint," said Fred. " I'll go to the 
station and see the station-master and the booking- 
clerk. It's better we should know soon, if it is so. 
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London is not a place for a lad like Willie to be in, 
with such a fellow as George Tyrell." 

" Shall I come with you, Fred ? Can't I do any- 
thing ? " 

" No ; go back to your guest. Kemember we're all 
on the very tip-toe of expectation to know what she 
can want with you ; so don't fail us to-morrow morn- 
ing, or Maud may be consumed with her curiosity." 

Fred and Kobin grasped each other's hands heartily, 
and said " (xood-night," — Robin to re-enter his mother's 
parlour, and Fred to proceed to the railway station in 
quest of tidings concerning Willie. 

He was, fortunately, able to see both the station- 
master and the booking-clerk. They seemed surprised 
at the inquiries which Fred addressed to them. 
Certainly his brother had gone to London. He had 
come in broad daylight, taken his ticket openly, 
walked into a smoldng compartment, and started for 
the metropolis with a cigar in his moutL Had he 
taken any luggage ? Here a porter could give evi- 
dence. Yes ; he had taken both the parcel and port- 
manteau that he put in the *cloak-room, and also a 
carpet-bag that he brought with him when he started. 
Was it possible it had been a clandestine departure ? 
The station-master admitted that he had felt some 
surprise that none of his family had been there to see 
him off, but had concluded that there were good and 
sufficient reasons. 
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" Was there any address on the luggage ?" asked Fred. 

" No ; nothing but the name. He had taken the 
carpet-bag with him, and the other two were put in 
the van." 

Fred felt nonplussed more than at any other time 
in his life. " Could I find out anything more, Mr. 
Jordan?" he asked of the good-natured station-master. 

" I don't think you can, so many hours after. You 
see, there are so many trains running in, it is almost 
impossible for officials to particularly notice one pas- 
senger unless they are on the look-out for him, or 
unless there is something special in his appearance, 
neither of which cases applies to Master Willie. I 
think your best plan will be to consult your father 
now. You may be able between you to come to some 
conclusion where he has gone. Young Mr. Tyrell 
now — 'twas like substance and shadow with him and 
Master Willie. I should get his address and write to 
him. He's sure to know something of his where- 
abouts. Of course, if I had known," added Mr. 
Jordan, " what Lake is able to tell me now, about the 
luggage being brought by him piecemeal, and left in 
the cloak-room, I should have had my suspicions, and 
should have thought it right to let the doctor know. 
Can you stop him by his money ?" 

** I do not know what money he had," said Fred. 
" I will mention all this to my parents, and I am sure 
we shall all feel very much obliged to you, Mr. Jordan." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LONDON EXPERIENCES. 




|N Willie's arrival at the London terminus, he 
fully expected to be met by his friend George 
Tyrell. Willie knew nothing of London, 
and his approach to it filled him with some 
consternation. He had lived all his life at 
Sellerby or Rocktown, except his visits to his grand- 
parents at a farm on the outskirts of a pretty country 
village some mil6s from his home. But none of these 
could prepare him in the least for the miles of houses 
by which he was now surrounded, for the stir and 
bustle that began when he approached the suburbs, 
and constantly increased as he neared the city itself. 
Willie fancied himself there long before he arrived, 
and felt some anxiety as to whether he was going 
rightly ; and at length he ventured to inquire of one 
of the young men who had brought out the cards as 
to whether this was Waterloo Station. 

The card-player winked at his companions. " We're 
a mile or two from there yet, my young friend ; I'll 
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tell you when you come to it ; " and in a few more 
minutes they had really drawn up in the station, 
Willie felt relieved, but by no means at ease. He 
looked in vain for George Tyrell, to whom he had 
written and requested that he would meet him. 

** Nobody to meet you, young sir ? Can I be of 
any use ? Where are you going ?" It was the same 
young man Willie had addressed who now asked these 
questions. ^' If there is anything I can do for a 
stranger in the heart of London, no one would be 
happier than myself to do it." 

" Tou are very kind," said Willie ; " I don't quite 
know what I had better do." 

" Can I suggest an hotel, and see you to it in safety?" 

" No, thank you," said Willie ; " I am come to a 
friend at the Granby Cavalry Barracks in Hounslow 
Boad. Had I better take a cab ?" 

" It's a long way," said his travelling companion ; 
"cabby wiU charge you a trifle. Suppose you put 
yourself in my hands, and let me take you there by 
'bus, etc. Is this all your luggage ?" 

" No ; I have two more articles in the van." 

" Then you had better be quick and claim them, or 
somebody else will;" and they moved off to the pile 
of luggage that was being quickly unloaded and 
almost as quickly borne away hither and thither by 
cabmen and porters. Willie secured his, and felt glad 
to have done so. 
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" Londoners are awful thieves ; you mustn't forget 
that, sir/' said his new acquaintance. 

" Present company excepted," said Willie, smiling 
and trying to feel at ease, though in reality confused 
and perplexed. 

" Tou are very good ; but you don't know that I 
am a Londoner, though I may have the misfortune or 
otherwise to Uve in London. Tou can cany those 
two, and I'll carry this one. Come along." So say- 
ing he led the way to the Strand, where he hailed a 
'bus, and Willie and he got inside with their bags and 
parceL 

" But I am taking you from your friends, sir," said 
Willie in some concern; "they won't thank me for this." 

" Oh, we're used to being parted, and we shall 
manage to meet again," said the young man pleasantly. 
" When we reach the destination of this 'bus, we'll 
take a cab to the barracks. Are you sure your friend 
is living there ?" 

" Oh yes," said WiUie ; " quite sure." 

" He's an officer, I suppose, not long entered ?" 

" Yes ; only a few weeks. He's my dearest friend, 
and I'm thinking of joining the army myself." 

«Ah! indeed." 

« But I thought," said Willie boastingly, " that I 
would have a look round at things before I decided 
whether to be an officer in the cavalry or a doctor of 
medicine." 
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" Both careers are open to you ?" 

" Oh yes." 

" But you don*t know whether to mar or to mend 
people. It must be puzzling, when you can either 
learn to kill or to cure. Why don't you become an 
army surgeon ? and then, if necessary and on a pinch, 
you might do both." 

Willie laughed ; he considered his companion very 
good company. And after what Willie thought a 
very long while they arrived at their journey's end, 
and the gloomy vast barrack buildings loomed up 
against the sky. A sentry kept watch at the gate. 
Willie explained his .errand. 

" No admittance now, sir ; you're too late," said the 
man civilly. 

" li you'll only just tell my friend, Mr., I mean 
Lieutenant Tyrell, that I'm here," said Willie, " I am 
sure he'll contrive to see me. Something must have 
prevented his meeting me at the station. I have come 
up to town on purpose to see him." 

"Very sorry, sir, but I must not disobey orders;' 
and the man seemed to think that he had said enough 
to satisfy any reasonable being. 

" Perhaps Lieutenant Tyrell isn't living in barracks 
at all," said his new acquaintance aside to Willie; 
" he may be able to tell you whether he is or not. 
Give him half-a-crown and he'll tell you fast 
enough." 
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" I don't think he will," said Willie, feeling non- 
plussed and perplexed as to what he should do for 
the night that was so fast coming down upon them 
in that by no means cheerful locality. He was 
bitterly disappointed at that moment with the be- 
haviour of his friend George TyrelL He even 
thought, with a lightning flash of memory, that Bobin 
Sherwood would never have so shamefully treated a 
friend — ^that coldness and neglect even had had no 
power to lessen his kindness and his love. 

" Give me a half-crown, and I'll get to know what 
you want to know," said his companion. Willie 
obeyed, but did not feel in the least sanguine as to 
the result. To his surprise, the sentry proved that 
silver can unlock a man's tongue : he now informed 
them that Lieutenant Tyrell's quarters were not yet 
fitted up for him, and that he was lodging meanwhile 
at 11 Granby Avenue, which turned out of Hounslow 
Road, about half a mile away. The cab had not been 
dismissed, and thither the cabman was now instructed 
to drive. 

** I need not trouble you to come any further ; I 
am sure I am very much obliged to you- for all the 
trouble you have taken for me," said Willie to his 
companion, wondering whether the stranger would 
expect any remuneration for his good offices. But 
it was not quite so easy to shake him off. 

" I'll see you safely there, now we have so nearly 
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arrived at our journey's end," said the young man 
pleasantly, and the cab rattled merrily along; and 
Willie longed to see the familiar face of George Tyrell 
once again. 

11 Granby Avenue. The front rooms on the first 
floor were lit up as if for some festivities, the windows 
were open, and a noisy revelry could be distinctly 
heard within. 

" I'll go up with you," said Willie's companion, when 
they had been assured by a page in buttons that Lieu- 
tenant Tyrell was within, but that he had company, 
and was too much engaged to be interrupted, 

" I shall not go up imtil I have sent word that I 
am here," said Willie. — " Tell your master," he added 
to the page, " that Mr. Willie Mordaunt from Sellerby 
has arrived." 

George Tyrell, on receiving this information, roared 
over the banisters to Willie in a loud voice to " come 
up. 

" Coming, George," answered the lad gladly; and 
then he turned to his companion, and said timidly, " I 
feel I am quite indebted to you ; if any little pre- 
sent — ^" 

He was interrupted. " Oh, I'll come up with you," 
said the young man ; " you can easily introduce me 
as your friend." 

" I could not do that," said Willie, " indeed I could 
not." 
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" Then a guinea will be my charge. If you would 
have done me the good turn I asked you, I should 
not have required any acknowledgment of my ser- 
vices, and I should have very much preferred an 
introduction to your friends to any money. Since 
you won't allow that, I name the alternative." 

Willie was startled. ** I never asked you to come," 
he said, as he took out his purse reluctantly. 

The young man sneered in Willie's face. " Where 
would you have been without me ? " he asked. 

The doctor's son, seeing no help for it, gave him the 
guinea, and he departed. The cab had already been 
dismissed, and Willie, taking his package and port- 
manteau in either hand, followed by the page with 
the bag, ran up the stairs. George Tyrell had re- 
treated from the landing within the drawing-room, 
and Willie paused to deposit his baggage before he 
entered it. Quite a party of youths and young men 
were assembled around the table, partaking of a supper 
in which dainties and delicacies and wines abounded. 
Several of them were smoking ; and one was, at the 
moment of Willie's entrance, singing a sentimental 
song. Through a cloud of smoke Willie descried 
George Tyrell at the head of the table, his cheeks 
flushed, his eyes bright; his whole expression and 
appearance bespoke that he was unduly excited with 
wine. Willie was half frightened. This kind of 
revelry he had never witnessed ; the nearest approach 
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to it was one Christmas at Glen View, when Mr. Tyrell 
had been far from sober; but the presence of the 
daughters of the house had been a check on the 
younger visitors, and they had kept up the games and 
the dancing after supper without much diflBiculty. 

George rose as Willie entered, and welcomed him 
boisterously : — " You are come to swell my triumph 
and the choruses, Willie. Hurrah for Glen View and 
Sellerby ! — ^Here's another officer of the future, gentle- 
men, Lieutenant Willie Mordaunt that is to be. — Sit 
down, Willie ; make yourself as much at home as if 
you were at Glen View with me and the girls and the 
dear old daddy. — Pass him the wine, my friends, and 
let us all be happy together." 

There were ease and careless good-nature blended 
in George Tyrell ; and as it was reputed that he was 
the only son of a very wealthy man and the idol of 
his father, butterfly friends, as many as he would, 
gathered around him, eager to make themselves agree- 
able to him, and to share the spoils that they intended 
to win from him. The remainder of the evening, and 
far on into the night, the party assembled at his lodg- 
ing caroused and made merry at his expense. Songs 
and stories were told, and it was past two o'clock 
before the giddy youths separated and sought their 
respective homes, Willie Mordaunt told himself this 
was the joyous, bright, golden life of youth, which 
poets had sung in their most glowing verses. He 
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entered into the pleasure heartily after the first half- 
hour of shyness had passed, and was surprised to find 
that, when wine had imlocked his lips, he too could 
speak sparkling words at which the whole company 
laughed and applauded. 

Willie was not the least wanting in ability ; he had 
had a careful training, an excellent education, and was 
accustomed in his home to a free, easy play of humor- 
ous repartee, and to the refined culture and knowledge 
of the world of men and books that prevent a lad 
from being at much loss in whatever company he 
mingles. After a short time he was beset with re- 
quests for a song. He declared his inability to sing, 
and when pressed he offered a Shakespearian recita- 
tion instead, and acquitted himself so well that he had 
the satisfaction to hear unmistakable applause at its 
conclusion. But later in the night nothing so rational 
was welcomed. Coarse, inane, stupid songs, unfit for 
human ears, were freely and carelessly sung, in or out 
of tune, as the singer happened to»be a good or a bad 
musician, and less or more drunk. 

When the company had at length dispersed noisily, 
Willie began, in a vague, dreamy, confused way, to 
remember that he had no other lodging for his weary 
frame than this of his friend, and to hope that George 
would expect him to stay there with him. George 
was nbt in a fit state to reason about anything just 
then, but Willie tried to make him understand the 
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position of affairs, and at length occupied a second bed 
in the saine room with his friend, which had been 
placed there for the convenience of a former lodger. 
Willie was too much excited to sleep. He was think- 
ing of the events of the day, so full to him of import- 
ance, — ^his journey, the revelry he had lately shared, 
the game at cards, the drive across London with his 
travelling companion ; and the sums of which he had 
been mulcted, heavy to him, though George Tyrell 
might easily have laughed at them — the sovereign 
gone at cards in the railway-train, the half-crown to 
the sentry, and the guinea to his self-constituted 
guide. Willie had grown so much into the manners 
and customs of George Tyrell that he laid himself 
down to rest on a prayerless bed ; but none need have 
envied him the restless tossings, and then the fevered, 
almost delirious dreams that followed. And when he 
awoke after a fitful nap, imable to compose himself 
again to sleep, the loud drunken snoring of his friend 
was by no means a musical or grateful lullaby. 

Towards morning he slept heavily, and awoke at 
mid-day with a frightful headache and depressed 
spirits — ^Nature's penalty for breaking her laws of 
good health the night before. He glanced about the 
room. His luggage had been unceremoniously laid 
together near the bed he occupied. In the other 
George still slept heavily, and Willie almost envied 
him his power to do so. 

(688) 7 
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But George turned himself after a bit, and looked 
round the room, " You there, Willie ? I had a sort of 
notion you came last night, or else I dreamt it. It's 
all such a glorious muddle now it's over." 

Willie was glad enough to hear himself addressed 
in the familiar tones of his friend. " I suppose I'm 
all right here, George ? " 

« All right ! What do you mean ? " 

" Why, you meant me to come here, didn't you ? " 

" I don't know what I meant. It's all right now 
you are come. I'm seeing life, Willie ; and you shall 
see it too. . I mean to have you with me here in 
the same regiment." 

" How ? " 

" Oh ! it shall be managed. I'll get some fellow to 
buy you a commission, and make you a present of it. 
Father couldn't, you know, because of your people at 
Sellerby ; they'd make such an awful row. But we'll 
manage it, I'm not said no to in a hurry." 

Willie laughed. This was a delightful prospect 
Better than he had expected would it be if he could 
really become an officer like George, and in Gteorge's 
regiment, too. 



CHAPTER IX. 



GOLDEN PROSPECTS. 




[EANTIME at Sellerby, Mrs. Radcliffe and her 
little grand-daughter waited with Bobin's 
mother for the arrival of Bobin. 

"Let him come in precisely as usual; 
pray, don't in the least prepare him for my 
presence," the old lady had said. 

There was a light step along the pavement of the 
square, the handle of the front door turned, and in 
walked, whistling gaily, Eobin Sherwood. He came 
straight into the room where they sat. . " Mother, I 
know I'm late, but you haven't brought in the tea- 
things, I hope ; you know that ia my—" The vision 
of two strangers in it abruptly interrupted him ; but 
he advanced gracefully all the same. "I beg your 
pardon, madam ; I had not the least idea that any 
one was with my mother." 

" That pardon is easily granted," said the old lady 
graciously, "to a good son who seeks to spare his 
mother trouble. Now, I will ask you, Master Sher- 
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wood, to look at my little graiid-daughter, and tell me 
who she is." 

" Your grand-daughter, madam ! " said Kobin play- 
fully^ with his bright eyes and frank smile turned 
towards Mrs. Badcliffe. 

" Alack-a-day ! I am afraid you are not one whit 
better than the rest of them," said that lady, pretend- 
ing to frown. " But look again ; did you ever see her 
before?" 

Kobin was looking attentively at the fair little girl 
with her interesting little face, expressive of as much 
determination and character, in her smaU limited way, 
as even her grandmother ; — a saucy little nose that 
persisted in turning upwards; a fair, delicate skin, 
with a pretty rosebud-pink on the cheeks, and a 
deeper red on the lips; and half -curly, half- wavy 
hair of palest gold. Had he not once held such 
a little face, only deathly pale then, out of the water, 
and looked at it anxiously, fearing it would sink from 
his view ? " The last time I saw this dear little lady 
was at Rocktown, quite three years ago." 

" What happened there, Master Sherwood ? " 

^ She was playing there ; a , great wave advanced 
and swept her out to sea. I was so fortunate as to be 
passing, and to do the common task of saving her from 
her peril." 

" What reward had you. Master Sherwood ? " 

" The highest of all rewards, madam — the great joy 
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of saving life. But her friends were very grateful ; 
they offered me valuable sums and gifts. I was richer 
without them, madam." 

"Then you don't approve, Master Sherwood, of 
letting people show you their gratitude in a definite 
shape ? " 

"Not for such a trifling action. There were a 
dozen men and boys there who would gladly have 
done what I did." 

" Did you struggle with, them in the water as they 
all came swimming out to save my Amy ? " asked the 
old lady dryly. 

Bobin smiled. " It was unnecessary for them to do 
so ; I was able to save her myself." 

" And I have come to thank you for doing so. I 
am Amy's grandmother, her nearest relation ; but no 
one was ever honourable enough to tell me of the cir- 
cumstance at the time, and the child herself was my 
artless informant not many days ago. Now, Bobin 
Sherwood, will you please bring in the tea ? Amy 
and I have the honour to be the guests of your 
mother and self." 

Bobin, wondering much, went to do her bidding. 
He set the table with ease and alacrity, made the tea 
and the toast while his mother cut the bread and 
butter, and seemed to the eyes that watched him very 
scrutinizingly to be a complete young gentleman 
throughout 
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They were at tea, and enjoying their meal with 
very good appetites and hitherto quiet tongues, when 
the old lady said abruptly, " Robin Sherwood, would 
you like three years at Cambridge or London Univer- 
sity?" 

Robin could not help the flush of glad surprise that 
followed these words as he listened to them. " Oh ! 
dear madam," he answered, very respectfully, " that is 
out of the question for me." 

"Why out of the question?" she asked. "The 
money is ready, if you are." 

" I could never repay so great a sum as that would 
cost, Mrs. Radcliffe." 

" Tell me honestly," she asked, " if there were no 
money in the question, what should you say to my 
proposal ? " 

" Of course, ma'am, there could be nothing I should 
like better. My father studied at Cambridge; and as 
I desire to follow his steps in all things possible, if a 
university life were as easily attainable as you suggest, 
I should most gladly embrace it ; but as things are — ^" 

She interrupted him. " As things are 1" she repeated; 
" we shall consider all that settled, and you enter next 
term." 

" Mrs. Radcliffe ! " There then occurred the ring at 
the bell made by Fred Mordaunt; and Robin went to 
answer it, full of the visions of interest and delight 
which the old lady's words had created. On his re- 
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turn to the parlour, Mrs. Eadcliffe continued, " Now it 
is getting late, far too late for this little girl to be 
abroad ; but there are yet other plans to carry out, and 
it is necessary I should return to Eadcliffe House 
to-morrow. I have long sought a companionable 
lady to act as my amanuensis, to read to me a 
little, and to be as my friend. I believe that in your 
mother, Eobin, if she would be willing to undertake 
such duties, I should find the very person I require." 

"My mother is not very strong, Mrs. Eadcliffe/' 
suggested Eobia, looking tenderly at her, and then at 
their guest. 

" I see she is not, but I Will not require hard work 
of her, you may be sure. But as we none of us know 
each other till we have tried the experiment of living 
together, I shall ask her and you to come to me on 
a long visit as soon as this can possibly be arranged 
for. — How are you circumstanced in regard to this 
house, Number 1 Willow Square ? " 

" I have it on a seven years' lease," said Mrs. 'Sher- 
wood, " at a rather low rate. I don't think I should 
be wise to give it up xmless I were quite sure of 
something else. I let out the greater part, reserving 
just enough rooms for myself and Eobin." 

" I should think it would be very possible to find a 
respectable woman, or a respectable couple, to keep on 
your part of the house, living rent free in it, imtil we 
had made our trial of each other." 
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Mrs. Sherwood smiled. ** I can try to find such a 
person or persons. We should greatiy enjoy a visit 
to Radcliffe House, but I am afraid I am not equal in 
any way to the offices you propose for me to filL*' 
Mrs. Sherwood did not like to add that she felt much 
more inclined to be her own mistress in her three or 
four rooms, than to dwell in a vast house such as their 
guest invited her to. But a change would probably 
do Bobin and herself good ; and she was quite willing 
- to make a temporarv arrangement to that end. 

" I am not proposing always to inflict my company 
upon you, Mrs. Sherwood — oh ! dear no. But it 
would be a great comfort to me to be able to send for 
you to talk over mattera My housekeeper is a 
worthy woman; but she lacks refinement, besides 
which she is very deaf. I cannot hold long conver- 
sations with her. Amy's governess is an amiable 
young woman; but she is a Swiss Protestant from 
Geneva, and talks French very much better than my 
native tongue. It is an effort to both of us when we 
try to talk to each other ; and I am getting too old 
for effort to be agreeable to me. Eadcliffe House is 
large and beautifully situated. You shall have as 
many rooms as you desire for yourself, and for Bobin 
in his holidays." 

" You are very kind, Mrs. Badcliffe, so kind that I 
am sure I ought gladly to accept your offer." 

" But you cannot find it in your heart to do so. I 
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see and understand your reluctance. Speak to me 
freely, if there is any particular reason for it." 

"I should not like any of your relatives, Mrs. 
Eadcliffe, to regard us as interlopers." 

" There are none to do so. My son Hugh resides 
abroad. He and this little Amy here are the only 
persons who have the smallest right to criticise my 
actions. Does that alter your mind and remove your 
scruples ? " 

" We will come on the long visit you have proposed, 
and feel more grateful to you than we can put into 
words for your invitation. If we do jfind that at the 
end of some months you still wish to keep us with 
you, we will then form some other plan about this 
house and come to you wholly." 

"How soon can you come? I assure you the 
prospect is so pleasant to me of having you, that I 
am as impatient as a child for you to arrive. And 
tell me before I go, what aspect would you prefer for 
your rooms ? I shall be anxious to please you." 

" I would rather leave it to yourself, Mrs. Eadcliffe." 

" Southern, I should think — you are not strong; is 
it your chest that is delicate ? " 

" Bobin is more anxious about me than he need be," 
said Mrs. Sherwood, smiling at her son; " but I suppose 
a south aspect, if equally convenient, would be the 
best for me." 

" Convenient ! My dear Mrs. Sherwood, the "whole 
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of one wing of Eadcliffe House is xinoccupieA That 
wing, or a portion of it, I purpose to have made ready 
for you. There is plenty of furniture in it. But 
when you come to me altogether, I daresay you would 
like to bring some of your own that you may prize ; 
and room shall be made for it." 

Mrs. Badcliffe was evidently determined to regard 
Mrs. Sherwood as the permanent occupier of a portion 
of Badclifie House; and she seemed not to be \m- 
mindful of any of the scruples that might occur to 
the younger lady in accepting her proposal 

" I am an old woman, and life for all of us is but 
short, but you shall not be turned out at short notice, 
whatever may happen to me ; nor shall you jfind it a 
mistake to have trusted yourself and Robin to me — 
eh, Robin ? " 

And the lad looked with his frank gaze into her 
honest, large, homely face, and her kind eyes, and 
answered, " I am sure we shall not." 

"Now, Robin," she said, "you must be my esquire, 
and conduct me and Amy to our hotel; and to-morrow 
I should wish you to breakfast with me there at eight 
o'clock, before I leave your little town." 

The old lady threw over her shoulders her costly 
lace shawl and put on her bonnet, Mrs. Sherwood put 
on Amy's hat, and in that lovely summer' night 
the three went forth together to the Royal Arms, the 
old lady leaning heavily on Robin's arm, and little 
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Amy walking demurely by the side of her pre- 
server. 

"Arrange with Mr. Mountstephen to come to me 
as soon as possible, Kobin," were Mrs. Kadcliife's last 
words to the lad as he led her up the steps. Her 
coming, as soon as it was announced, made quite a 
bustle ; the footman and the lady's-maid, besides the 
hotel servants, were all alert to render her service. 

" madam," said the lady's-maid in a tone of 
anxiety, "you should have sent for the carriage, 
you ought not to have risked your health so, madam; 
the walk will prove quite too much for you, madam." 

"Allow me to remind you, Anderson, that I am 
old enough, and I hope wise enough, to judge of such 
little matters. — Good-night, Eobin; don't oversleep 
yourself to-morrow morning, but be here in good 
time." 

Robin promised, and took a cordial leave of her 
and little Amy. The servants were thoroughly 
puzzled as to who this gentlemanly youth, who 
appeared so very much at ease with their mistress, 
could be. It was certain she had not known where 
to find him, by the fruitless journey to Rocktown 
before coming to Sellerby ; and they quite refused to 
credit the story that all this search was made for him 
because of what he had done years ago, when a big 
wave encompassed the form of little Amy Radcliffe. 
That was only a story that would safely hide the real 
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reason of this anxious search. Tears ago, a Radcliffe 
had married beneath her, had been turned from her 
home in consequence ; and the stories that had only 
floated about the old mansion in regard to this 
daughter of the house, began to have a resurrection 
from oblivion when the old lady undertook her journey. 

Robin, quite ignorant of the amount of interest 
and curiosity he had excited, ran home swiftly from 
the Eoyal Arms to Willow Square, anxious to relieve 
his mind by a talk with his beloved mother over the 
golden prospects that had so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly opened before them. 

" O mother, Cambridge !" he exclaimed. " To think 
that by any good chance in the world I should ever 
find myself going to Cambridge." 

" Dear boy," said Mrs. Sherwood, who sympathized 
most heartily with his joy, and took a natural pride 
that her son could share the educational advantages 
by which the young husband she still mourned had so 
greatly profited. 

" If I can only gain the honours my father gained," 
said Robin, his bright eyes moist, his tone expressive 
of deepest feeling. 

" How delighted Dr. and Mrs. Mordaunt will be, 
and Maud too. And I wonder what Willie will say now 
that his old friend is going to college?" said his mother. 

Robin grew serious at that, and his thoughts flowed 
swiftly into another channel. 
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"That reminds me, momma, that Fred Mordawit 
was here this evening looking for WiUie." 

" Looking for Willie !" exclaimed Mrs. Sherwood ; 
" what has happened ?" 

Robin told her all he knew, and of the suggestion 
he had made to Fred to seek news of him at the station. 

" What trouble for the dear Mordaunts," said Mrs. 
Sherwood, " I must go and see them directly after 
breakfast to-morrow." 




CHAPTEK X. 

GOING OUT AND COMING HOMK 

OBIN went from Willow Square early next 
morning to keep his appointment f oi: break- 
^ fast at the Royal Arms with Mrs. Eadcliffe. 
He found a sumptuous repast spread in a 
lofty chamber, in which the little party of 
three seemed to Eobin's eyes almost lost. But the 
servants waited with abundance of stir and bustle, as 
if to supply a sufficient quantity of the importance that 
was lacking in regard to numbers. It occurred to Bobin 
as amusing, that as the rooms at Radcliife House were 
probably as large or larger than this, he must get 
accustomed to the sensation of feeling himself to be 
a smaller atom of humanity than usual, precisely at 
the moment when, otherwise, the improvement in his 
worldly prospects might have produced an inclination 
to be unusually puffed up. Delicious salmon and 
trout from the river Seller ; dainty fish from the sea 
at Rocktown ; ham and tongue and cold fowl made 
the breakfast quite like a dinner to Robin's inexperi- 
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enced eyes. He ate heartily with the good appetite of 
a healthy growing boy, and extremely to the satisfac- 
tion of the old lady, who had ordered the best breakfast 
the house could supply, with a special view to Eobin's 
enjoyment. He very much liked the old lady on 
this second interview. She was fuller even than on the 
night before of her kind projects for himself and his 
mother ; and when breakfast was over, and the little 
girl had been dismissed with the lady's-maid to pre- 
pare for her drive, she made more careful and minute 
inquiries as to the means of the widow and her son. 
All this was done so delicately, with such an evident 
wish to spare him pain in the answers he must make, 
that Robin found himself speaking more freely to her 
than he had ever done before to any one save Dr. 
and Mrs. Mordaunt. 

" Now, I'm going to make you my banker, Eobin," 
said the old lady playfully when the carriage had 
been ordered and the moment of departure had almost 
arrived. « I shaU give you twenty pounds for inci- 
dental expenses that may arise before you leave here 
for Eadcliffe House. Don't let your mother work 
hard in view of the removal, Robin ; and write to me 
often, and tell me, as soon as possible, that you are 
coming to me. In what direction does your school lie?" 

" On the Morton Road, ma'am." 

"I don't know the names of your roads, Robin. 
Can we get along towards Malinthorpe that way ?" 
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** Oh yes, it leads into the Malinthorpe Road, or 
you can go straight up Malinthorpe Street, whichever 
you please." 

" I please," she said with her usual decision, " to 
pay a call on Mr. Mountstephen, and that you should 
ride with me so far, Robin." 

RobiQ was nothing loath. It would be a bit of fun 
to make such a grand entry at The Briers, and he 
very willingly agreed. It was a rare thing for him 
to drive at all, and certainly he had never before 
stepped into so aristocratic a conveyance as the old 
yellow coach of the Radcliffes, wherein he sat opposite 
Mrs. Radcliffe and Amy, and chatted pleasantly of 
many things for that too brief journey. The fun he 
had expected he enjoyed to the full. Immediately 
that the large yellow coach drew up at The Briers, 
the boys ran to one corner of their fine playground to 
inspect it and the four venerable but still handsome 
horses that had pulled it for so many years, and were 
not yet past their honourable position. The patri- 
archal-looking coachman was himself a study, and 
though the footman and the lady's-maid were much 
younger, yet they completed a tout ensemble that was 
decidedly antique. Many were the opinions ex- 
pressed as to the occupants of the coach, but when 
the young teacher, Robin Sherwood, alighted, the 
boys, answering to the impulse of their amazement 
and his popularity, burst out into a ringing cheer. 
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Mr. Mountstephen now appeared on the steps, and 
waved his hand authoritatively, as if to check this 
outburst of popular feeling; but the old lady, whom 
Robin carefully assisted to alight, evidently enjoyed the 
stir and the heartiness of the boys. One young wag 
exclaimed, " Three cheers for the lady ;" " And the 
little lady," added another, as the pretty little fairy 
Amy Radcliffe bounded from the old- coach. Herr 
Rudolph's form was now seen entering, as usual, at 
the other end of the playground, and the boys 
bounded off to tell him the news with eager precipi- 
tancy. 

" Such a jolly lark, Herr Rudolph : our Robin 
Sherwood has been brought to school by some dowager- 
duchess of some place, in the grandest old coach and 
four you ever saw; there it is," and they rather 
unceremoniously, but very affectionately, hastened 
Herr Rudolph's approach to The Briers by assisting 
hiTn on either hand to move more expeditiously. 

" Stop, boys, stop ; my poor breath," cried the 
worthy German. " You will altogether cause me to 
stop if you do hurry me so." Thus warned, they gave 
the botanist more time, though they still urged him 
forward. But the yellow coach and the four hand- 
some horses seemed in no particular hurry to move 
away from The Briers. And now Robin advanced 
smiling into the playground just as Herr Rudolph 
had reached the school side of it. 

(688) 8 
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" Oh, Herr Eudolph, I am so glad you are come. 
Mr. Mountstephen requests you will come to the 
drawing-room : he wants your opinion and advice." 
The boys gazed and listened with eager eyes and 
ears. 

" It's past half-past nine, Mr. Sherwood," said one 
conscientious little fellow, gazing up at the school- 
house clock. 

" Yes, Frank, school will hfcve to be a little late 
to-day ; and as it is partly my fault, I hope you will 
forgive me." 

" What does it mean, Kobin ?" asked one or two 
of the older boys, the young teacher's contemporaries. 

" I can't tell you now ; you shall know all later 
on. They want me now with Herr Eudolph inside. — 
Boys," he added in a louder tone, and his clear sweet 
voice rang like a clarion over the playground, " Mr 
Mountstephen told me to say that the bell will not 
ring for school until ten o'clock, and that he hopes 
you will enjoy the extra half-hour's sport." 
, "All right !" said some of the leaders of the games 
as they rushed away to their play followed by the 
rest, while the German and tlobin proceeded to the 
drawing-room of The Briers. It was a handsome 
room, such as is to be found in the houses of many 
masters and mistresses who conduct large schools; a 
sort of elegant advertisement of the xjapacities of their 
pupils, and therefore of the success of their modes of 
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instruction. Clever water - colour paintings and 
crayon drawings hung on the walls in handsome 
frames ; one or two beautiful specimens of penman- 
ship were likewise similarly honoured. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mountstephen, executed in oils, the gift of their 
scholars at some particularly happy period, hung over 
the mantle-shelf. Books written by Herr Eudolph 
and one or two other of the present or past teachers 
at The Briers adorned and enriched the tables. 

In this room sat Mrs. Badclifie and Amy, flanked 
on either side by Mr. and Mrs. Mountstephen. Mrs. 
Eadcliffe had heard Herr Rudolph's name, and was 
honestly pleased to have an introduction to this 
learned, simple-hearted man, with the brain of a giant 
and the nature of a child. A consultation now took 
place concerning Robin. Mr. Mountstephen, as was 
natural, deeply regretted on his own account the 
approaching separation between himself and the boy 
whom he had known for years, and whom latterly he 
had found so exceedingly useful. But though not a 
particularly generous man, he could not fail to admit 
that Robin richly deserved his good fortune ; and he 
was really anxious not to stand in his way, being fully 
persuaded that the fine intellect which Robin pos- 
sessed would probably do credit to The Briers at all 
eventful epochs of examinations and degrees. So he 
undertook to be ready to part with him in a month. 
Herr Rudolph was quite overcome at the thought of 
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losing the most intelligent and most painstaking of 
his pupils in the botany class, and congratulated 
Eobin with tears in his eyes. He besought him 
affectionately not to neglect his studies in the vege- 
table kingdom; and, whatever else he did, not to 
forget to send him from Cambridge every rare species 
of plant, especially of bramble, which he met with. 

" A hand scratched or a garment torn in the 
interests of science is a matter to be regarded as of 
little moment, Robin. Always remember this." 

Robin cheerfully promised, and determined to send 
dear Herr Rudolph as many specimens as he could 
meet with, and to continue the study of botany, in 
which he took a real interest, for his own sake and 
the sake of his friend. 

" In taking Robin Sherwood away from you all," 
said the old lady, " I do not wish by any means to 
separate him from the friends of his youth. When- 
ever he is at Radcliffe House, you, Herr Rudolph, and 
you, Mr. and Mrs. Mountstephen, will be heartily 
welcomed there, for his sake and your own. And if 
he eventually make his home there, he will invite his 
guests as freely as I invite mine. Now, I think all 
is settled as far as human beings can settle anything, 
and I will bid you all good day. — Robin, is the 
carriage quite ready for me ?" 

Robin ran down to be sure that it was, and returned 
to tell her so. 
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** Give me your arm, Robin;" so he helped her 
down the stairs of The Briers, and into the yellow 
coach. She drew him down to her when she was 
seated in it, and kissed his cheek affectionately, but 
with the air of a quefen conferring a special mark of 
favour on a favourite. Adieux having been mutually 
exchanged, the footman mounted into his place, and 
gave the coachman their mistress's command to " drive 
on." Up the hill, and then a sharp turn into the 
Malinthorpe Road, and it was lost to view. 

" Now, Robin, the school beU," said Mr. Moimt- 
Stephen ; and in another ten .minutes the busy life had 
begun in the schoolroom. The masters, who had been 
gossiping together, waiting for the bell, went to their 
classes ; the lads and boys hurried into their places ; 
prayers were read by Mr. Mountstephen ; and then 
writing, and ciphering, and classics were the order of 
the day. Robin sat in the midst of his little boys 
hearing, " Musa, musae, musse, musam, musa, musa ; " 
and could hardly believe that the events since he had 
last sat in his cozy comer of the schoolroom had not 
been only a wonderful dream. 

While all these prospects of pleasant changes were 
exciting the minds of Robin and his mother, the 
Mordaimts were harassed by anxiety on account of 
their son Willie. A telegram sent to George Tyrell 
at Granby Barracks had met with no response ; and 
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when Mrs. Sherwood came to the doctor's house, she 
found him on the point of starting for the metropolis. 

" Willie is utterly ignorant," said Dr. Mordaunt, 
" of London life and manners and customs, utterly 
innocent as to what may so probably befall him. I 
must now assert my authority and bring him back to 
Sellerby. I greatly fear I may have erred — I have 
allowed him too much liberty of action for one so 
young." 

Fred's leave of absence expired the next day, and 
both parents felt Willie's desertion of his brother, who 
was about to proceed on a very long voyage, almost 
more than they did his imikindness to themselves. 
Maud, too, was very unhappy : it was the first great 
trouble she had known, save her own long-protracted 
illness, and she who was so patient in her bodily 
infirmity, foimd it more difficult to contend with the 
heartless behaviour of her younger brother, blended as 
it was with the grief of the approaching parting from 
Fred. It was well for Maud that her hearty, sympa- 
thetic nature, led her to feel interested at once in the 
personal news of Robin and herself which Mrs. Sher- 
wood had to tell her friends. They all regarded the 
entrance of the widow that morning as a welcome 
break in their sorrowful thoughts, and Dr. Mordaunt 
besought her to remain with his wife and children 
during his absence, and to send for Robin when he 
returned to Willow Square. 
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The doctor, on reaching London, had little difficulty 
in finding George Tyreirs lodging, and he came to 1 1 
Granby Avenue just as the two lads, after their late 
carousal, had begun to wake up to their full life 
again, and were planning fresh amusements for the 
evening. 

With some little trouble Dr. Mordaunt persuaded 
the page in buttons to show him to the drawing-room 
of the house, which George Tyrell occupied as his 
ordinary sitting-room, and where George and Willie 
sat with a bottle of wine and some fruit between 
them, the dessert of a very excellent dinner to which 
the yoimg lieutenant had treated his friend. The 
doctor hardly waited to be announced, but followed 
the page promptly into the room. There was no time 
for concealment or for flight; but the intense conster- 
nation pictured on both the faces at which he gazed 
might have formed a study for an artist. 

" Dr. Mordaunt !" exclaimed George Tyrell. 

" Father ! " ejaculated Willie, turning pale. 

The young officer soon recovered himself. " Let 
me give you a glass of wine^ sir," he said politely, as 
the doctor drew forward a chair and seated himself 
beside his young son. 

" Thank you, George," said Dr. Mordaunt a little 
severely ; " I think you must know I never take wine. 
And even if I did, this is no time for wine-drinking. 
I am come to fetch Willie, who has grievously dis- 
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obeyed my wishes by leaving borne as be bas done, 
and wbo must return with me to-night" 

^ I can't, father ; I am engaged," said Willie with 
bravado. '' I am not a child now, to be told what I 
shall and shall not do." 

** My poor boy," said the doctor, " if I have erred 
hitherto, it has been in treating you too much as if 
you were a man of principle, instead of the foolish 
child you have proved yourself to be. For my own 
share in this I blame myself very greatly ; but it will 
not happen again, and you must be ready to leave 
London in an hour." 

Willie coloured deeply. His father's firm tones 
and decided manner were by no means reassuring to 
him. Glentle, playful, indulgent as Dr. Mordaunt 
genersJly was, he could show himself to be possessed 
also of immense firmness and decision. Now and then, 
when Willie had sought to neglect some duty at 
school, or to evade some command of Mr. Mount- 
Stephen, he had foimd his father deaf to all entreaty, 
and he now wondered how he could possibly get his 
own way and yet lull any suspicions his father 
might have that he intended to do so. 

" Very well, father, I consider you are acting' very 
unkindly both to me and to George," he said sullenly, 
*' when we are so happy together ; but I must have a 
little time to pack my things, and I had better do so 
at once." 
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" I am sorry to seem to suspect you, my son ; but 
I camiot let you out of my keeping. I caimot suffer 
your poor mother and sister to endure such another 
night of anguish as they had last night. If you were 
not ashamed of your departure, you might have left a 
note to tell us where you were going." 

"I must speak to George a little in private, 
father." 

" Very well, my son ; I will stand outside this door 
for ten minutes. Then it will be quite time for you 
to put your things together. I must catch the night 
train." 

Dr. Mordaunt was more than a match in firmness 
for George and Willie combined ; he drove off with 
the latter in less than half an hour from Granby 
Avenue, and easily caught the night train for 
Sellerby. 



CHAPTER XI. 



PRETTY MISS EMILY. 




I OR some time after the return of Willie 
Mordaunt to his home, a steady improve- 
ment might have been noticed in the doctor's 
young son. His father's decision in the 
action which he took respecting him was 
helpful to Willie ; and in the hours of travelling that 
immediately followed, the good doctor was not un- 
successful in his appeals to his child's better feelings. 
How tenderly he talked to him, and how generously 
he blamed himself for all of the wrong-doing in which 
Willie had indulged that could possibly be ascribed to 
his father's allowing him too much liberty of action ! 
He spoke to him of the value of the medical practice 
which he had in Sellerby, and begged his son to enter 
at once upon his medical studies, that he might as soon 
as possible render him some help therein, and, when he 
had passed his examinations, become his partner, and 
take a share of the income. And then he pleaded 
with Willie on behalf of the mother who loved him 
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SO fondly, and the young sister who cherished for him 
so warm an affection. Willie was melted at last, and 
then it was the doctor's delight to point his child to 
the Saviour of sinners, and the God merciful and just, 
who welcomes his children returning from the error of 
their ways. 

So the young prodigal who had sought the glitter- 
ing pleasures of the world came back not by any 
means so hardened as his friends feared to find him. 
The time of his return was well chosen. Before the 
population of Sellerby was fully astir, and when only 
Mrs. Mordaunt and Fred waited their arrival at ihe 
doctor's house, the two travellers walked quietly home 
from the station. A warm, loving welcome was ready 
for each. The hot coffee and other good things were at 
once partaken of. Not many words were spoken. 
Willie had evidently been crying, and his mother and 
brother tried hard to cheer him. When he retired 
Mrs. Mordaunt followed him to his room. The poor 
lad turned and caught her in his arms. " I can't say 
anything to-night, mamma ; but I hope I shan't trouble 
you so much again." 

So many events now occurred in succession to 
interest the inhabitants of the little town, that Willie's 
reappearance excited less gossip than might have been 
expected. 

Fred's departure next day, and then the many 
things Robin had to tell him, occupied Willie's at- 
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tention. Robin strove to be all that a faithful friend 
can be to Willie, in the brief weeks they could be 
together ; and Willie was helpful to Robin's mother, 
during her son's engagement at school, in many of the 
necessary arrangements to be made for her long ab- 
sence from Willow Square. He entered, the week 
after his return, upon his apprenticeship to the medical 
profession, being bound to his father; and he soon 
began to take some interest in his duties, and to find 
his old enthusiasm for medicine revived within him. 
Maud exerted herself to make home more attractive 
to Willie, and persuaded him, by many fond speeches 
and winsome ways, how necessary he was to her com- 
fort. 

For a long time after Mrs. Sherwood and her son 
went to Radcliffe House, and Robin from thence to 
Cambridge, the Mordaunt family found it hard to 
settle down into life without their almost life-long 
friends. But Willie and Robin now regularly cor- 
responded, and Robin's career brightened continually, 
as the months and years went on. He at once took 
an excellent position in his college, and soon won both 
love and respect from the masters and his fellow-stu- 
dents. 

Mrs. Sherwood never returned to live at Willow 
Square. Radcliffe House proved a comfortable home, 
and the old lady treated her, she wrote, with every 
consideration ; while she believed Robin was as dear 
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to her as a son. Mrs. Kadcliffe felt a pardonable 
degree of pride that she had not been mistaken in the 
excellent qualities of her proUg^y and she loved to 
recoimt to her friends the interesting manner in which 
she had discovered him. 

No events of very great moment happened to 
either Willie Mordaunt or George Tyrell during the 
next few- years. George was often at Glen View ; but 
though still friendly, the yoimg lieutenant felt con- 
tempt and pity, much more than admiration, for " a 
fellow who could prefer to be a country sawbones 
rather than an English officer." Whatever Willie's 
father might have compelled his son to do before he 
was of age, George had no patience with Willie's sub- 
mission now that he had attained his majority. But 
Willie Mordaunt walked the hospitals, studied dili- 
gently, and passed his university examinations respect- 
ably. Finally, when about twenty-two years of age, 
he came back to Sellerby and entered into the pro- 
mised partnership with his father. His parents flat- 
tered themselves that their son had at length a more 
just appreciation of the value of friendships, and of 
those other things which, as youth advances to man- 
hood, are apt to assume a false merit. 

" Willie has learned that all is not gold which glit- 
ters," said Dr. Mordaunt one day to his wife. But 
Willie had not yet completed this necessary lesson. 

Ever since the picnic to Rocktown, Connie Tyrell 
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had been a favourite at the doctor's house, especially 
with Mrs. Mordaunt and Maud. After the Tyrell 
sisters left school, Connie planned many pleasant 
means of improvement with Maud Mordaunt. Connie 
was fond of study, but found no sympathy whatever 
in this respect at home. Her eldest sister declared 
she had no time for reading, and any other book than 
a novel was rarely seen in her hands. Polly, the 
second daughter, was very gaily inclined. Her de- 
light was hunting, and when it was not the proper 
season for this dashing amusement, lawn-tennis, bill- 
iards, riding, and any other occupation that gave her 
some active movement, found favour in her eyes. So 
Connie brought her French and German and Italian 
books to Dr. Mordaunt's, and the friends read these 
different languages together on different days of the 
week, as well as studied history — all very much to 
their own improvement and pleasure. 

Just after Willie's settlement in his practice, Connie 
brought the news to Maud of Polly's engagement to a 
young squire in the neighbourhood with whom she 
had often himted, and whose admiration had been ex- 
cited for her by the clever way in which she could 
leap a ditch and gallop after the hounds, much more 
than by any of those sweet womanly qualities which 
men generaUy admire in their future wives. It was 
not very long before Maud received the further news 
from her friend that the marriage would be solem- 
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nized in about a month. Then came invitations to 
the wedding for Dr. and Mrs. Mordaunt and Willie, 
and Connie's loving regrets that Maud could not also 
come. 

Dr. Mordaunt and Willie could not both be spared, 
so the doctor decided that Willie was the fitter guest 
for a wedding party ; and the young surgeon went, 
looking very bright and handsome, in Maud's opinion. 
George Tyrell came home to his sister's wedding, and 
a large and gay party was naturally assembled at 
Glen View at this the first event of the kind in the 
family. Squire Kelly was some years older than his 
bride and a popular hunting man, so that he brought 
a large gathering of his own circle; and amongst 
these came a cousin, who was known to many of her 
friends as " pretty Miss Emily." Mr. Kelly's sister 
was called Emily also, but could boast no beauty what- 
ever ; and the other Emily Kelly had, by way of dis- 
tinction, received this flattering appellation. 

Pretty Miss Emily was one of the bride's-maids, and 
looked even prettier than usual in her elegant wed- 
ding-garments. She came upon Willie suddenly as he 
stood in the hall on his entrance, putting on his white 
gloves. Willie was never treated as a stranger at 
Glen View. He was fascinated, and looked at her so 
intently that she blushed and laughed, which increased 
her bewitching qualities ; but Willie began to fear he 
had been rude in his prolonged stare. He made some 
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pretty speech about her charms, and then followed her 
into the room, where a good many gentlemen and one 
or two of the elder ladies of the party were already 
assembled. 

Gteorge Tyrell came up to him, and said in a low 
tone, "You're a lucky fellow; Willie; pretty Miss 
Emily is chosen for you to escort." 

"Pretty Miss Emily!" echoed Willie, not a little 
surprised ; " who is that ?" 

" Well, you are able to take it coolly ! Why, you 
came into the room together five minutes ago. I 
thought you'd been arranging the order of march." 

"Oh, was that she? She is very pretty. But 
what makes them call her pretty Miss Emily ?" 

George explained. 

" It is not very flattering to the other Miss Emily 
Kelly, is it ?" said Willie laughing. 

" A good many fellows will envy you to-diay, old 
boy," said George in a serio-comic tone. 

But now there were heard the soimds of many 
wheels on the carriage-drive ; the dancing white horses 
merrily shook their white favours, and awaited the 
signal for departure. The bride and her father occu- 
pied one carriage, the bride's-maids and their escorts 
came next, and Willie found himself vis-d-vis with 
pretty Miss Emily, and chatting gaily with her as 
they drove along to Sellerby Church. The little town 
was all alive with interest in the gay wedding, and 
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the bells rang out merrily into the sunny autumn air, 
and were heard some time before they reached the 
town. Groups of people stood at the comers of the 
streets to watch the procession go by. Shopkeepers 
came to their doors, and clerks at banks and ware- 
houses and offices peeped from their windows at the 
long cavalcade. The church and its approaches were 
crowded. In vain the policemen, two in number, 
strove to keep back the inquisitive women, eager for 
a peep at the bride and bride's-maids ; in vain they 
made a desperate clutch, every now and then, at some 
poor little wight who happened to be nearest to them, 
and shook him and dismissed him to his home. He 
persistently refused to go there, and the next moment 
climbed up the low wall to the railings that bounded 
the churchyard, and was rewarded for his temerity by 
obtaining a splendid view. 

Everybody agreed that it was the grandest wed- 
ding that had been seen in Sellerby since that of Lord 
Towers's daughter, almost twenty years before ; and 
the gossips busied themselves recounting the dresses 
that were worn by the ladies then, and comparing 
them with the newer costumes of to-day. 

Another drive after the ceremony, and the party 
gathered around a splendid wedding breakfast at Glen 
View. The billiard-room had been gaily decorated 
for the occasion; it being the longest room in the 
house, was deemed most fitted for the present purpose. 
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Lovely flowers, exquisite ferns, splendid vases and 
articles of vertu, made it one long avenue of beauty. 
Four magnificent wedding-cakes towered above the 
surrounding viands, and each bride's-maid had the 
task assigned to her of cutting the cake ; and was, of 
course, aided in the arduous task by her allotted squire. 
Willie and pretty Miss Emily had a very merry busi- 
ness with theirs, and enjoyed the fun heartily. 

In the afternoon, when the newly-married couple 
had been sent off, under a white shower* of rice, and 
with sundry old shoes thrown at the back of the car- 
riage, for their wedding tour, the guests they had left 
behind formed a picnic party, and went to the ruins of 
Malinthorpe Castle, about three miles off, in waggon- 
ettes and other carriages. Willie Mordaunt was in a 
happy dream. Pretty Miss Emily had fascinated him 
from the first moment he beheld her, and the fascina- 
tion was but deepened all the day that he spent in her 
company. She was lively, laughed a great deal, joked 
a great deal, and said a great deal. . 

They came home to a supper and a dance at Glen 
View; none of the party were apparently in any 
hurry to break up the pleasant intercourse which Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelly's wedding had begun. Pretty Miss 
Emily was an agile dancer, and very fond of the 
amusement; Willie and she never seemed to grow 
weary, and joined in every dance. When at last, 
however, the party broke up, and the young surgeon 
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took an impressive farewell of his partner, he felt 
thoroughly exhausted, and found it not a little diffi- 
cult to walk home to his father's house. He awoke 
late next morning, with the feeling that he must have 
had a very hard day's toil the preceding day, and was 
astonished at first to remember where he had been 
and how he had spent it. 

Pretty Miss Emily was in his mind, and he deter- 
mined to call and inquire for her before this new day 
had ended. He looked at his watch and foimd it was 
almost twelve o'clock. He entered the parlour at last, 
with excuses for his lateness on his lips. Maud and 
her mother were both there at work. Breakfast had 
been kept for him, and he sat down to partake of it. 

" I suppose you must not stay to tell us all about 
yesterday, Willie," said Maud; "for papa is very 
busy, and begged us to tell you to follow him to Mrs. 
Fry's as soon as you possibly could : he is anxious 
about one of the children there; he is afraid it is 
fever." 

" That is a bad job ; I'll go presently. We had a 
very good time — quite a jolly sort of day. I didn't 
know weddings were such fun. I shan't be so much 
afraid of my own now," and Willie laughed. 

" Who was your partner ? I mean, had you any one 
in particular to escort ? " asked his sister. 

"Indeed I had, Maud; such a very pretty girl. 
Her name is Emily Kelly; and to distinguish her 
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from her cousin of the same name, who is dreadfully 
plain, they call this one ' Pretty Miss Emily.' " 

" How queer," said Maud ; " I shouldn't like that, 
Willie, because if in any way she lost her beauty, it 
would be so dreadful for her." 

" Oh, she won't lose her beauty — how should she ? 
and even then she would be pretty in manners and 
ways, so she would still deserve the name." 
" You seem to admire her very much, Willie." 
" Yes, I do ; more than any girl I ever saw." 
" Is she much of a friend to Connie ? " 
" How can I tell ? The young ladies have all been 
so very well looked after by the gentlemen to-day — I 
mean yesterday — that they haven't had time for 
gossiping together. She is a good deal livelier than 
Connie.' 

" Who did George escort ? " asked Maud. 
'* Much to his annoyance he had to do the polite to 
the plain Miss Emily Kelly, the squire's sister. I 
don't fancy he enjoyed himself as well as I did, 
Maud." 

Maud laughed a little in sympathy with Willie's 
pleasure, and she was also amused at George Tyrell's 
discomfiture. George, who had led her brother so 
much astray, was not a favourite with Maud. 



CHAPTER XII. 



GOLD AND GILT. 




ILLIE MORDAUNT'S admiration for pretty 
Miss Emily deepened, and she willingly 
accepted his attentions. Before very many 
days had elapsed, it was freely talked about 
that the young doctor was engaged to pretty 
Miss Emily, and congratulations poured in 6n all 
sides. Emily Kelly he brought in triumph to his 
home, and fully expected that his mother and sister 
would admire her almost as much as he himself did. 
He was bitterly disappointed, and not unnaturally 
annoyed, that though they treated her with every 
kindness, they could not express any admiration of 
her, save that passing admiration of her beauty which 
any one, looking at her pretty features, brilliant com- 
plexion, and beautiful bright hair, must have been 
unable honestly to withhold. Emily, on her part, 
coolly told Willie that his good folks and herself did 
not fit. "And what does it matter?" she added; "we 
shan't live together ; and as you are my choice, I can 
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put up with them ; and they perhaps, as I am your 
choice, will be good enough to put up with me." 

Perhaps Dr. Mordaunt was more displeased with 
his son's choice than any one. "Gilt, gilt, all gilt; 
not half an ounce of gold throughout," he said to his 
wife, in estimating the character of pretty Miss 
Emily ; " and yet there is nothing to positively object 
to. The girl is an ignoramus about everything, save 
the vapid nothings of outward show. How will she 
retain the esteem of WiUie when her bloom fades and 
her brightness wanes ? But the poor boy will never 
see it. It is just the George Tyrell and Robin bus- 
iness over again : the gold is neglected for the mere 
glitter. I think he feels a little ashamed still about 
that, now that Robin has already won his degree, and 
George is just what he has been any time these five 
years." 

" Well, we must try to love the poor girl for Willie's 
sake," said Mrs. Mordaunt kindly ; " and perhaps she 
will improve as life deepens and grows more earnest 
to her." 

"There are some women who never learn sense/' 
said the doctor rather grimly. 

Dr. Mordaunt and his son had been very busy 
lately; they had hardly known where to turn, and 
Willie had been unable to go to Glen View half so 
often as he had wished. But he had said very little 
to Emily of the sickness that was in the town, fearing 
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to frighten her away from it, though he had taken 
more precautions before going to Glen View than he 
had been used to, for her dear sake. His father's 
noble disregard of self in ministering to the necessities 
of his sick neighboiurs had compelled the admiration 
of his son. The lack of gay new furniture in his 
home, which he resented lately every time that he 
came back from Glen View almost as much as in his 
boyhood, no longer told him a story of his father's 
stinginess or meanness. He even said to himself with 
pride, " If ever there was a man with a genuine ring 
about him, that man is my father." 

"Willie," said Emily to him one evening as he 
entered the drawing-room at Glen View, which had 
been considerately left for their sole use, " what is the 
matter in Sellerby ? Mr. Tyrell says there's a dreadful 
fever or something — what is it ? No, don't come near 
me; stand precisely where you are till I know all about 
it." She spoke with pretty imperiousness, but she 
evidently meant to be strictly obeyed. 

" There is fever in the town, I am sorry to say: but 
you need not be afraid of me, dear; I have taken every 
possible precaution. ' 

"But I am afraid, Willie," she said; "and timid 
people are always the most liable to infection. You 
must sit down where you are; I can't have you come a 
step nearer me to-night. I believe I ought to send 
you away at once. Is it a very bad sort ? " 
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Willie, a good deal chagrined and disappointed at 
the coolness of her behaviour, answered that it was. 
"There are some very serious cases, and also many 
which we hope may do well," he said. 

" Do you know I think you have not treated me 
at all rightly, Willie," said Emily. "I think you 
should have told me of the fever, and asked whether I 
still wished you to come. You are very careless of 
jny health." 

Willie Mordaunt protested against this accusation. 
He had hoped, as he walked out to Glen View, that 
Emily's bright sallies and playful ways, and brilliant 
performances on the piano, would cheer and refresh 
him. He felt the need of cheering and refreshment of 
mind, and now, instead, he met her frowns and rebuflfe. 

" Do you know I think you had better not stay any 
longer to-night. I don't believe it is at all safe for 
me that you should," she said presently, as the young 
doctor seemed in no hurry to move from the low easy- 
chair into which he had thrown himself. 

" Don't be in such a hurry to get rid of me, Emily. 
What would you do if I^were to become ill ? would 
you not nurse me ? " 

" Nurse you? of course not; I should be frightened to 
death. But don't talk of such horrible things. Doctors 
never take infection, you know ; they have charmed 
lives." 

" Have not their wives ? " 
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" I am not one, so I don't know." 

"Emily, don't be so unkind," pleaded poor Willie. 
" I am tired, and I want a little music. Do at least 
play and sing to me some of your nice pieces, if you 
won't let me come near you. It is awfully hard." 

The piano stood between at' about an equal distance 
from each of them. Pretty Miss Emily rose with 
apparent reluctance to comply with his request. He 
sprang up to get her music when he saw her go 
towards the instrument. She drew back at once, 
with an offended air. 

" 'Pon my word, I forgot," said Willie, retreating to 
his chair ; " it was so natural to open the piano and 
set your music for you. I shall never learn to be 
banished from you, Emily." 

"You must," she answered. Then sitting down, 
she dashed away at some of her most brilliant pieces, 
apparently without a thought of the tired frame and 
weary brain that wanted soothing and rest. 

" Shall you always be afraid of me when I have to 
attend any infectious disorder ? " asked WUlie, rather 
gloomily, as he bade her good night with the 
table between them, and not even her little hand in 
his. 

" Of course I shall," said pretty Miss Emily. " I 
should have thought you would have felt anxious 
about me." 

" Father and I always take what precautions we 
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can ; but I never saw mother or Maud persist in keep- 
ing her distance from us." 

" No doubt they have attained a perfection I can- 
not aspire to," said Emily, with some vexation in her 
tone. " However, it is of no use to talk over this. 
You will forgive me by-and-by, Willie." 

" I forgive you now, Emily," he said, rather wearily, 
as he left her presence. 

As he passed through the hall Connie Tyrell met 
him. She put out her hand to him ; he shook it, but 
said, " Are you not afraid of the infection I may bring. 
Miss Connie ? " 

" Oh no ; I wanted so much to hear from you or 
Dr. Mordaunt what you really think of Lizzie Qrylls. 
Will she get over it ? Poor girl ! when I saw her 
to-day she seemed to me so very ill ; but then I have 
not much experience of sickness." 

" Her case is not quite hopeless ; but it gives us 
much anxiety," said Willie. 

" How bravely Dr. Mordaunt works, and you, too ! 
Please let me tell you how J thank and honour you 
for it. You are both winning gratitude and love 
• to no small degree for your devotion." Connie's own 
face, not a pretty, only an honest face, glowed as she 
spoke, and looked almost beautiful. " Must you go ? " 
she added. " I suppose we should not wish to keep 
you, for you must be so very tired at night. God 
bless you in your toil ! " 
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Another hearty shake of the hand, and Willie had 
said good night and quitted Glen View for his 
home. He felt weary and ill as he walked. " Is it 
possible," he asked himself, " that I am sickening for 
the fever ? " 

He could not eat any supper, and his mother and 
Maud looked at him a little anxiously. He went to 
bed. Knowing how much his father had to do next 
day, he got up, and went one round while Dr. Mor- 
daunt went another, though he felt faint and ill ; but 
nature refused to be so deceived, and the young doctor 
fell in the street, to the consternation of every one 
around. He was tenderly and carefully helped into a 
chemist's shop, and thence assisted home directly he 
revived a little. Then he went straight to a bed from 
which he was not to rise for many a long day. How 
lovingly he was tended there ! 

" We ought to let Emily know," said Mrs. Mordaunt 
to her husband. " No doubt she would like to come 
and help to nurse him." 

" She is not gold, my dear ; she glitters, she does 
not shine," said the doctor. 

" Don't misjudge the poor girl ; this illness of 
Willie's may bring out the tenderness in her." 

" Of course I will go and tell her this evening ; I 
have to go in the direction of Glen View." 

When Dr. Mordaimt called to tell pretty Miss Emily 
the sad news about his son, he was informed that she 
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was engaged and could not see anybody ; but if Dr. 
Mordaunt liked to speak to Miss Connie he could do 
so. He did Kke, and went into the library, where 
Connie sat writing. After the first greetings were 
exchanged, Connie said, " I am so sorry that Emily 
has not seen you ; she has taken great alarm about 
the fever, and is now having her things packed to 
leave us to-morrow. Is anything the matter. Dr. 
Mordaunt ? Surely not Maud ? " 

" I came to tell Emily Kelly that her future hus- 
band, my son, has taken the fever, and is very ill. 
More than once he has uttered her name, and his 
ihother thought that perhaps she would like to come 
and see him." 

" Poor Emily is distressingly timid ; but if Willie is 
ill, that alters the case ; of course she would go to 
him. ShaU I tell her ? " 

" If you do not think she will see me." 

"She may after she hears the sad news, not. 
before." 

Connie Tyrell came back after full ten minutes had 
elapsed. " She is too frightened to think of seeing 
your son. Dr. Mordaunt. She says it is a reason why 
she must leave Sellerby sooner. I don't understand 
such fear, but she feels it." 

" Very well." 

"Dr. Mordaunt," Connie spoke timidly, "couldn't 
I be of some use to help Mrs. Mordaunt in the nuifs- 
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ing ? He has risked his life, and so have you, for the 
lives of others. I think it is grand." 

" We can do at present ; but I thank you, my child, 
all the same. If Maud could be nurse, I should refuse 
your help altogether ; as it is, we may be glad to 
accept it, unless they would be unwilling here at Glen 
View for you to come." 

The young doctor lay at the point of death. He 
had talked much about Emily in his delirium, and 
reproached her sadly for her neglect of him. George 
Tyrell he besought again and again to come to him ; 
and a silver chain had haunted his disturbed mind. 
The mother's strength began to give way, and Dr. 
Mordaunt told her of Connie Tyrell's offer. Connie so 
determinately visited the sick, and sought to alleviate 
their sore trouble by her gentle ministrations, that 
none could blame the doctor's family for exposing her 
to greater danger. Maud, at Mrs. Mordaunt's request, 
wrote a note, begging her friend to come to them. 
And she came without a moment's hesitation; and her 
light touch and gentle voice and quiet ways were un- 
speakably soothing to Willie, and comforting to his 
family. 

Nor were they without other solace in their grief. 
A loving letter came from Eobin Sherwood, announc- 
ing his near approach. His childhood's and his boy- 
hood's friend was sorely smitten and needed him. 
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What else could a man of common good feeling do 
than go to him ? His mother was anxious, and hardly 
knew how to give her consent. Mrs. Baddiffe re- 
minded her of the bravery that had characterized her 
son when he saved little Amy Badcliffe at Rocktown, 
and assured her it was worse than useless to quell 
such a spirit by the dictates of mere prudence. 

"Robin is the sort of stuff heroes are made of," she 
said, as she dismissed him to Sellerby with her bless- 
ing. But Robin playfully disavowed any such flatter- 
ing estimate. 

" If you knew all the kindness I have experienced 
from the Mordaunts, Mrs. Radcliffe, you would say I 
was a mean coward if I didn't go," he rejoined. 

George Tyrell was very sorry for Willie, of course ; 
but he would have laughed any one to scorn who 
should have suggested that it was his duty to help to 
take care of him now that he was ill. Robin proved 
an invaluable nurse to Willie. The young doctor 
rallied a little after ,some weeks; but his recovery 
was very slow, and he seemed daily to grow more 
gloomy and unhappy 

" Are there no letters for me ? " he asked day by 
day. For a long time none came ; but one morning 
Mrs. Mordaunt saw one addressed to her son, in the 
handwriting she had grown used to a short time ago 
as that of Emily Kelly. There had not been a word 
from her till now. Perhaps Connie had written and 
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told her of her lover's progress, otherwise no particular 
account could have reached her. Willie's mother 
hesitated. " Should she give the letter to her son 
now, or wait till he was stronger ? " She appealed in 
this way to her husband. 

Dr. Mordaunt decided that Willie must have his 
letter. He took it eagerly from his mother's hand, 
tore open the envelope, and hiurriedly unfolded the 
letter. The perfume she used seemed to float around 
him, even as he read the short, cruel note : — 

" Dear Mr. Mordaunt, — I feel that I made a great 
mistake in consenting to become the wife of a medical 
man. It was really a ridiculous thing for one so nerv- 
ous as I am to do so. I must beg that you will 
pardon my folly and release me from my engagement, 
as I release you from yours. I return the ring you 
were so kind as to give me. Yours sincerely, 

"Emily Kelly." 

Willie, as was perfectly natural, had a serious relapse. 
His parents alone knew the reason, and found it diffi- 
cult to have charity for the heartless girl who had 
ruined their young son's present happiness. When 
he was better, he wrote to pretty Miss Emily, and 
gave her the freedom for which she had asked. 
" Robin," he said to his friend the first day he felt 
strong enough to walk to Herr Rudolph's— " Robin, 
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this illness has taught me the difference between gold 
and gilt I wonder if I shall ever be so foolish as to 
mistake the one for the other again. You were my 
golden friend, and I forsook you for the glitter of 
George Tyrell on Black Diamond. I made another 
mistake of just the same kind with pretty Miss Emily. 
Her beauty, her accomplishments, her gay sparkling 
wit attracted me, and again I forgot that ' all is not 
gold which glitters.' Her own hand has taught me 
the truth, as her neglect had previously begun to teach 
me. I think when Fred comes to us next week 
he will find me quite an altered being. I am ashamed 
to think how I looked with pity even upon dear old 
Herr Eudolph because he did not wear fine clothes. 
But here he is." 

" Welcome, Willie ! welcome to my flower world 
again ! " said the botanist, as he came to meet the two 
friends. 



THE END. 
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